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Notes of the Week 


S we write, the Battle of the Four Courts still con- 
Aizu Mr. Churchill was at great* pains in the 

House on Wednesday to emphasize the initiative of 
Mr. Collins in this matter, and to remove any impression 
that the attack upon the Republican headquarters had 
been made as a result of the ultimatum contained in his 
speech on Monday last. It may be that Mr. Collins 
was acting without pressure from the Imperial Govern- 
ment, direct or indirect, but we take leave to doubt it. 
If it were so there seems no reason why he should not 
have acted against the Republican insurgents long ago, 
and specially at the time when, after seizing the Four 
Courts, they began to occupy other points in Dublin. 
The sudden departure of Sir Neville Macready for Ire- 
land before Sir Henry Wilson’s funeral, at which he 
was to have been one of the pall bearers, is significant 
We have, in fact, no doubt that a hint was given, and 
that Mr. Collins was wise to take it. 


In the meantime the censorship of the Free State 
Provisional Government has descended on Irish news, 
and we do not know whether the attack on Mr. Rory 
O’Connor’s stronghold is to be the occasion of rebel- 
lious action on the part of the Republicans in those 
parts of the country where they are strongest, that is 
to say, in the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick and 
Clare. The ease with which the 1916 rebellion was 
put down was due to the failure of the population in 
the south and the west to act in concert with Dublin— 
a failure for which we have to thank the capture of 
Casement and the characteristic caution of Mr. Grif- 
fith. It appears this time largely to depend on Mr. 
de Valera what will happen in these areas. 


governing Ireland were to begin in a desolation created. _ 


by its own aspiratiozs. 


It ought, moreover, to be clearly understood that the 
problem of the Provisional Government, though it may 
have begun in Dublin, does not end there. In many 
areas in the west, as Mr. Stephen Gwynn has pointed 
out in his remarkable and, in the circumstances, very 
courageous articles in the Observer, intimidation and 
disorder are the rule and not the exception. Every- 
where properties are being seized and cattle and mov- 
able goods confiscated. Hardly any private owner of 


a car has been left undisturbed in its use, and not 


merely the motors themselves but all tools, spare parts 
and accessories are being taken as well. In one vil- 
lage in the county of Limerick, adjoining the Manor 
House of a well-known peer who has for long had 
strong Home Rule leanings, but whose motors have 
none the less been taken from him, the maintenance of 
law and order has devolved upon a youth who is the 
son of the local plasterer. He appears to carry out his 
police duties by barricading himself in his cottage and 
poking out a revolver when anybody calls. 


Everybody sympathizes with the Southern Unionists 
in their plight, but it is impossible to avoid the im- 
pression that in many cases their conduct has been both 
fatuous and flaccid. In one case which came under 
our notice, a Southern Unionist smilingly congratulated 
himself that though his car has been taken the Sinn 
Feiners were so ignorant of the principles of lubrica- 
tion that they had knocked the engine to pieces and 
therefore made it useless for their own or anybody 
else’s purpose. It was a similar spineless mentality 
on the part of the thousands of Russian officers who 
were in Moscow at the time of the coup of Lenin and 
Trotsky that gave Bolshevism its hold on Russia. 
Meanwhile, taxes are not being collected, bank 
deposits are in constant danger, railways may stop at 
any moment and the Provisional Government, by its 
dilatoriness in taking in hand the task of administra- 
tion, is heightening the obstacles to its own success 
every day. 


In our review of ‘ The Problem of the Pacific in the 
Twentieth Century,’ we call special attention to the fact 
that its authors maintain that if war were to break out 
between Japan and the United States, with Britain 
aiding the latter, Japan’s first act would be the occupa- 
tion of China. This statement throws a strong light 
on a somewhat obscure message which appeared last 
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April in the Times from its Tokyo correspondent, and 
on which we then commented. This message said that 
the high authorities of Japan had decided that as the 
Naval Agreement limited the defence works of the 
islands in the Pacific to the status quo, the Japanese 
naval line of defence should be drawn in much nearer 
home, and that, as the supersession of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance left Japan single-handed in inter- 
national crises, it was necessary for her to take every 
precaution ‘‘ by extending connexions with neighbour- 
ing regions to secure supplies and thus, in the event 
of war, bring about a drawn battle.’’ We asked at 
the time whether the neighbouring regions meant 
China, and with whom Japan expected to go to war. 
The book referred to answers both questions—and 
precisely in accordance with our suggestions. 


It is officially stated in Tokyo that the Japanese 
troops are to be withdrawn from Siberia, the evacua- 
tion to be completed by October, and we are also told 
that this follows a decision of the Cabinet, which was 
confirmed by the Diplomatic Advisory Council. Further, 
the withdrawal is explained as being justified because 
Soviet Russia has somewhat modified her communistic 
ideas, and because the Powers by inviting Soviet re- 
presentatives to Genoa and The Hague. have helped to 
promote better relations with the Soviet! It is note- 
worthy, however, that Japan is to take measures to 
protect Japanese lives and property in Siberia, and this 
seems to leave a pretty large loophole. But the truth 
of the matter is, as is pointed out in ‘ The Problem of 
the Pacific in the Twentieth Century,’ that if Japan does 
evacuate Siberia she can, as things are, occupy very 
expeditiously all the important points on its coast with 
little or no trouble, and ‘‘ Vladivostok can therefore be 
regarded as a Japanese base, even in the absence of 
Japanese forces of occupation.” In other words, it is 
an illusion to think that the withdrawal has any real 
political or military value. 


Litvinoff, at the head of the Bolshevik Delegation, 
has arrived at The Hague, and has been telling the 
journalists who are attending the Conference—that is, 
so far as they are permitted to do so; hitherto they 
have been treated very cavalierly—that the paramount 
question for the Soviet Government is credits. We do 
not doubt it in the least. When asked if he was not 
after a loan he admitted that the Soviets ‘‘ could do 


with a little cash.’’ We do not doubt this either. It : 


all seems more than a little child’sh. Litvinoff appears, 
however, to be in a much more accommodating mood 
than Chicherin was at Genoa. He stoutly refused to 
depart from the famous May Memorandum, but he 
qualified this by stating that Russia no longer insists 
on a loan from Government to Government—which in 
effect lets the Memorandum go by the board. Indeed, 
he frankly said that it did not matter whether the loan 
came from other Governments or from private persons, 
so long as it was obtained; the great thing was to get 
it. Quite so. As we said in a previous issue, the fact 
is that the Soviet Government is in desperate straits 
for money, and will promise or do almost anything to 
procure it. 


In a letter to the Daily Telegraph last Monday, Mr. 
Cleveland Fyfe, Parliamentary Secretary of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Union, presents the really vital argu- 
ment, from the British point of view, for the non- 
cancellation of the embargo on Canadian cattle. He 
points out that the embargo is a necessary measure for 
the protection of the British stock-breeder: ‘‘ The 
greater the number of Canadian stores landed in this 
country the greater would be the decline of home- 
breeding, and the more would our carefully built-up 
industry of stock-raising be undermined.” Besides, 


it is ridiculous to say, as some do, that the embargo 
carries a slur on Canadian cattle, as everybody is well 


‘fighting services themselves. 


aware that there is no disease now among them. We 
are certainly not in favour of protection as a rule, byt 
in the case of the British cattle-breeder we think it 
justifiable. 


An interesting scheme of land settlement is to be 
tried in Kenya Colony, some of whose officials are 
being retired in order that expenditure may be reduced 
in the interests of economy. These officials are entitled 
to pensions, and the Governor of Kenya has approved 
a plan by which they will be offered farms in place of 
a proportion of their pensions, though they need not 
take them unless they like to do so. The scheme also 
applies to officials who are not entitled to pensions, 
but who, nevertheless, have some good claim to be in- 
demnified by the Government. In the case of the first 
the farms are to be granted without conditions, in that 
oi the second permanent possession of the farms will 
depend on their cultivation. The idea is to help to 
develop the Colony by giving inducements to men of 
means and experience to remain there and make it 
their home. The unrest among the natives which affec. 
ted this area last year seems to have died out, and in 
Mr. Churchill’s capable hands the question of the posi- 
tion of Indians in the Colony is not likely to cause 
serious trouble. 


It appears that the British mercantile marine is to 
have a breathing space before its destruction by the 
subsidized shipping measures of President Harding. 
The Tariff Bill now being considered by Congress blocks 
the way of the Ship Subsidy Bill, and Mr. Harding, 
in deference to the wishes of the leaders of his 
party, has agreed not to press forward this Bill in the 
House of Representatives until the Senate has passed 
the Tariff—a process which will occupy some months. 
As the elections take place in November, no time will 
be left for the passing by both Houses of so important 
and contentious a measure as the Subsidy Bill. It is 
possible that the new Congress may be less amenable 
to the desires of the President, and that the Bill may be 
postponed again. We note, however, that the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Times, who sends this in- 
formation, gives a warning that the development of the 
American marine remains an issue of the first magni- 
tude, and will lead to legislation in the direction indi- 
cated by the President. He tells us, too, that foreign 
criticism only serves to make this more sure. Well, we 
have no intention of discontinuing our criticism. 


The powerful protection of the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Churchill have been sufficient for the moment to 
preserve Mr. Shortt from the consequences of one 
more black mark against his administration. Mr. 
Lloyd George wishes to keep him because without him 
he would be left, now that Mr. Montagu and the Lord 
Chief Justice have gone, with the precarious Mr. Fisher 
as the only Liberal Minister whose presence would 
justify the equality of influence implied in a Coalition. 
Mr. Shortt’s failure, which has been complete, is due 
partly to a lack of sensibility and imagination which 
disables him from understanding the temper of public 
opinion in an office which is more closely related to 
the normal lives of his fellow countrymen than any 
other post in the Government, and partly to his in- 
ability to assert his position as Minister as against his 
permanent officials. The Civil Service is by the very 
fact of its recruitment and training narrow in its out- 
look and impervious to that wider view of life which is 
the basis of the art of government. 


In the case of most offices nowadays this narrowness 
is corrected in one way or another. The Admiralty 
and the War Office are vitalized by contact with the 
The Treasury and the 
Board of Trade keep their facilities bright and alert 
through their inter-action with business and finance. 
Even the Ministry of Health has to deal with local au- 
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thorities. The Home Office, on the other hand, has no 
contact with the outer world whatever except through 
the police, and the result is that its officials are more 
absolutely bureaucratic, more inaccessible to the or- 
dinary modes of thinking of people in general, and 
more assured and satisfied in their remoteness than 
those of any other Government office. The only cor- 
rective for this is a Home Secretary who is strong 
enough to knock heads together in his own office. Mr. 
Churchill did it, and so to a lesser extent did Sir John 
Simon. Mr. Shortt has completely failed. Hence the 
True case, the stupidity which keeps in prison dis- 
tracted women who kill new-born children when they 
don’t know what they are doing, and the maddening 
logic which produces a cast-iron departmental case for 
a system of police organization against political crime 
in London which common sense instinctively condemns. 


It has been very confidently stated that the police are 
not armed because they do not wish to be so, and it has 
also been said that though revolvers are provided in 
every police station there is no ammunition, and that 
policemen are not trained in their use. Shooting with 
a revolver, and still more with an automatic pistol, is a 
skilled art. Though it is easy to believe anything 
discreditable to the Home Office we shall be reluc- 
tant to think that it is possible for weapons to be 
provided without ammunition. On the other hand it is 
quite easy to imagine that some silly parsimony has pre- 
vented policemen from being trained in their use. There 
may be something to be said for the assumption 
that it is undesirable and dangerous that policemen 
should habitually carry weapons, but is it not possible 
that we are a little too insular in these matters? The 
police of all continental countries carry revolvers, but 
one never hears of indiscriminate shooting taking place. 
In Paris, for instance, where the police, though cer- 
tainly inferior to ours in the regulation of traffic, are at 
least equal in the detection and prevention of crime, 
shooting by the police is the rarest possible occurrence 
though every policeman is armed. 


As the facts of Soviet rule in Russia become more 
generally understood, and as economic conditions” in 
this country force their lesson upon the mind of 
Labour, Communism in Great Britain receives less and 
less support from the responsible working classes. The 
most important event, up to the present, of the Labour 
Party Conference at Edinburgh, has been the complete 
discomfiture of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
which sought affiliation to the Labour Party. The 
avowed object of its desire for affiliation was the spread- 
ing of disruption within the party, as a prelude to 
gathering power into its own hands as dictators; and 
the plain-spoken exposure of this plan by Mr. Hodges 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is a welcome sign that at 
last the true implications of Bolshevism are becoming 
appreciated by Labour leaders. Nothing very much 
comes of these annual Conferences, but it is at least 
reassuring to learn that Labour has almost unanimously 
decided in favour of established Parliamentary govern- 
ment. It is typical of the contradictoriness of such oc- 
casions, however, that the Chairman in his address 
spoke of the destruction of capitalism as the only hope 
for ‘‘ making the world safe for the workers.’’ 


The price of coal has been brought down, gs. a ton 
for ordinary coal and to a lesser extent in specially 
selected varieties, at a time when there is less than the 
usual demand for it, even if it were not the case that 
recent high prices and scarcity have reduced, probably 
permanently, the sale of domestic coal altogether. It 
is likely that the price is still higher than it ought to 
be, but further reduction seems impossible till the 
arbitrary restriction of mining to the seven hours’ day 
is removed and increased output becomes possible. 


Without freedom of labour we shall neither be able to 
restore the normal consumption of coal at home, nor 
recover our lost markets abroad. 


It appears that Mr. Taft is not so big after all, and 
those newspaper writers who for years have been ac- 
customed to refer to him confidently as ‘ Big Bill 
Taft,’’ now treat his normal dimensions as if they were 
a possible basis for an action for obtaining credit by 
false pretences. The incident is comical enough, but 
it does throw a side light on a habit of mind for which 
we have to thank the more exuberant newspapers and 
which has now spread into graver places. Everything 
nowadays is either ‘‘ super ”’ or ‘‘ big.’’ There is the 
super-Dreadnought ’’ and the ‘‘ super axe.”’ If 
three statesmen get together they are the Big Three, 
and if four get together they are the Big Four. Con- 
versely, if you want to show that you are really intimate 
with the Prime Minister, you refer to him as “‘ the little 
man.’’ With such simple categories do we satisfy our- 
selves in these subtle modern days. 


The spirit of the carnival descends in any event a 
little reluctantly upon our shores. One associates it 
with flowers and sub-tropical trees and the bright colours 
of the Mediterranean ; and Brighton, that projection of 
Bayswater on the Channel, seems an uneasy resting 
place for it. The architects who built Brighton were 
not thinking about carnivals at all. They were think- 
ing partly of Early Victorian London and partly of the 
necessity of providing buildings which should look from 
the sea as if they were part of the cliffs of England on 
one of the flatter parts of the coast. Anyhow, the spirit 
of carnival has descended there, but in what circum- 
stances? The centre of it, if you please, is Sir Harry 
Lauder in a blue bonnet and bow legs, accompanied by 
a large piper. King George IV and Beau Brummel 
are staring uneasily in the shades. We must hope that 
Mr. Harry Preston and Mr. Arthur Roberts will make 
a counter descent on Dunoon. 


A very real anxiety to students of history in the pre- 
sent troubles at Dublin is the fate of the Public Re- 
cords of Ireland. They are housed in a detached 
building at the further end of the Four Courts, and 
though the more valuable are secured in fire-proof 
vaults, and we may be certain the officers of the Re- 
cord Office will defend their charge at any cost to them- 
selves, yet the risk these documents run from fire, 
water, and shell-fire is undoubtedly very great. The legal 
records, with which the rebels are defending them- 
selves, are of later date, those of recent law-suits, and 
though their loss will cause much confusion it ‘is not 
irreparable. Irish Records have suffered so much 
from fire, neglect, and deliberate destruction, that it is 
doubly painful to face the prospect of a further loss. 


The addition of rain to the weather has made a real 
test for batsmen and extra chances for bowlers. The 
Yorkshire hands played havoc with Kent, and Kennedy 
was excellent against Middlesex at Lord’s, where 
Capt. Jameson brought off the finest catch we have seen 
this season, being knocked over by a hard drive, but 
retaining the ball close to the ground with one hand. 
The two Cambridge bowlers, Messrs. Browne and 
Allen, have so far the best records among amateur 
hands, being supported by exceptional fielding. Ox- 
ford, however, have a way of coming on in the last 
stages, and their display against Surrey would have 
been a better test if Surrey had turned out a full-strength 
team against them. The Oxford batsmen have, at any 
rate, set up a new record of play between the wickets. 


Weather more appropriate to April has interfered 
with the first week of the lawn tennis championship on 
the new Wimbledon ground, and the rain has added 
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to the slowness of the turf which was in any event 
unavoidable until it had been more played upon. In 
the absence of Mr. Tilden, the chief interest this year 
is centred upon the lady competitors, of whom Malle. 
Lenglen is, of course, the favourite. We ourselves 
have always pinned our faith to Miss K. McKane, who 
steadily improves, and though she may not recapture 
the championship for England this year, she has not 
long to wait. Now that the agile M. Alonso has gone 
down, surprisingly, before M. Brugnon, and Mr. 
Norton (who last year so nearly beat the champion) 
has, still more surprisingly, been defeated by Mr. J. 
O. Anderson in three straight sets, the men’s cham- 
pionship seems likely to go to Australia. As we write, 
Messrs. Patterson, Anderson, and O’Hara Wood are 
still unbeaten. M. Cochet, the hard and covered 
courts champion, has shaped well on grass, and French 
players as a whole, particularly M. Gobert, have so far 
this year done themselves much more justice than of 
late. 


It is now so natural to look on the Empire as a 
Commonwealth of Nations established on a sure and 
broad basis that it is rather difficult to believe that only 
a few years ago such a consolidation was regarded by 
many, if not most, people as not only inexpedient but 
impossible. We are led to make this remark because 
of the death, a few days ago, of Sir George Parkin, 
who, at a time when such work was most needed, was 
a genuine missionary of the Empire, teaching and 
preaching everywhere its unity, and trying with all 
his might by word and pen to make more and mor: 
permanent the ties that bound its parts together. A 
Canadian by birth, he became head of the Collegiate 
School at Fredericton, but gave up this position to 
undertake a lecturing tour through the Colonies to 
set forth the glories and advantages and at the same 
time the essential oneness of the Empire. He published 
a book on Imperial Federation which had a great effect. 
He was particularly useful in Canada in controverting 
the doctrines of Goldwin Smith, who maintained that 
the manifest destiny of the Dominion was union with 
the United States, and that the disintegration of the 
Empire was inevitable. Later he was known to several 
generations of Canadians as Headmaster of Upper 
Canada College, Toronto. His last years were spent 
mainly here in London in connexion with the Rhodes 
Scholarships. The Empire owed him a considerable 
debt. 


THE RULE OF THE REVOLVER 


HE murders of Sir Henry Wilson in London and 

.of Herr Rathenau in Berlin have brought the 
whole of European society, with a shock, face to 

face with a menace which may threaten the stability 
of our civilization. No thoughtful observer of the 
means by which the necessity of ruthless slaughter was 
inculcated in youthful minds at our great training camps 
during the war, could fail to be aware that we, and 
other countries driven to employ similar teaching, 
would have to pay for it somehow when peace came. 
Few of us imagined that it would mean an attempt to 
substitute for the age-long and mitigated way of 
political controversy in Europe the methods of Mexico, 
or that our civic morals would within a year or two be 
within danger of being degraded to the level of a 
western mining camp. Yet that is what has happened. 
And the poison has got into places not directly affected 
by the war. In Ireland, with its freedom from con- 
scription, its low percentage of recruiting and the 
invincible dislike of the majority of its inhabitants to 
fighting of an organized kind, every young man carries 
a revolver, as before the war he would have carried a 
pocket-knife or a watch. Moreover, having regard to 
the results already achieved, it is not unfair to the Irish 
Republican Army, which has taken into its soiled hands 
the traditions of the Wild Geese of Limerick and the 
Irish Brigade, to say that its tactics are not those of 


warfare or even of guerilla warfare, but of asSassina- 
tion. Little groups of men dragging out their enemies 
from farmhouses and manor-houses and cottages at 
night to their death; others shooting indiscriminate 

in the streets of crowded cities or picking off theis 
victims at the doorways of their houses—that is the 
kind of intelligence with which we have become sick. 
eningly familiar in the columns of newspapers for months 
past. Mr. Churchill stated the other day that two 
divisions of the I.R.A. had been sent to Belfast. These 
men have not been used, nor have they outwardly shown 
that they are organized, for warfare as it is ordinarily 
understood. You do not arm troops with weapons 
such as theirs if you mean to fight even with guerilla 
tactics. They are armed not with rifles but with re- 
volvers, and their plan of campaign is not one of civil 
war but of murder. 

The slackening of the public conscience in these 
matters has not reached England, and it is not likely 
to reach it. But it exists as a possibility and its ex- 
istence cannot be ignored. A few more horrors like the 
assassination of Sir Henry Wilson and the exaspera- 
tion of the ordinary citizen would take the form of 
buying a revolver himself and using it without hesi- 
tancy either in hot blood or in moments of assumed justi- 
fication. One of the most remarkable features of that grim 
tramp of the gathering crowd of civilians and police- 
men in the wake of the murderers through Belgravia 
and Pimlico (a scene surely unmatched in fiction, for the 
whole thing was done in daylight and at a walking 
pace), was that no one of the pursuers fired a shot or 
apparently had the means of doing so. Who would be 
prepared to say that it would be the same after another 
assassination; still more if by some disintegration of 
our security the new Irish habit of killing without 


mercy, or even reluctance, the opponents of what you - 


stand for were to slip over into this country and we 
were to be confronted with several attempts against 
public men? We should probably take a leaf out of 
the murderers’ book. Across the Irish Sea the effect 
is different. In Ireland public conscience has slackened 
to an amazing degree. If an assassination takes place 
even in a crowded street, people appear not to notice it 
or turn the other way. As for the leaders of the people, 
it is frankly difficult to believe that murder shocks them 
at all. In his day Mr. Collins was famous for his ex- 
ploits as a gunman. When you compare his silence, 
Mr. de Valera’s sham philosophical verbiage and Mr. 
Rory O’Connor’s impudence over the murder of Sir 
Henry Wilson, with the unequivocal, heartfelt and 
vigorous denunciation of the Phoenix Park murders 
issued at the time by Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
Davitt, all of them extreme men, you have the measure 
of the extent to which our political life has come under 
this menace of nickel and lead, and how dangerous 
may be the consequences unless the general conscience 
of the community intervenes. The danger is even 
greater in Europe than it is here. Since the signature 
of peace two great German political leaders—Herr 
Erzberger and Herr Rathenau—have been shot under 
circumstances of peculiar brutality. It is hardly more 
than a year ago since the Spanish Prime Minister 
(killed, by the way, with precisely the same tactics as 
were applied this week to Herr Rathenau) was mur- 
dered in Madrid. Assassination, dormant since the 
seventeenth century, is again asserting itself as 
a political weapon, and the revolver makes its bid for 
rule. 

This carelessness of human life, the readiness to 
destroy it on a point of political difference, has its 
counterpart in an equal recklessness in the matter of 
property. At the moment of writing, the issue of the 
attack by the Provisional Government on the Re- 
publican rebels in the Four Courts at Dublin is still un- 
decided, but enough news has reached London to make 
it clear that some buildings have been set on fire, the 
Four Courts building itself bombarded and damaged, 
and that it is probably to suffer the same fate as the 
Custom House did a year ago. Both buildings were 
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by the same architect—an Irishman, James Gandon— 
both had a European reputation among students of 
art, and together they were the glories of Dublin. 
It would certainly appear to most reasonable 

ple obvious that the Irish leaders cannot want to 
inaugurate the golden era of the Free State in a capital 
shorn of its chief splendours, yet the itch for spectacular 
violence, the imbecile childishness of playing at soldiers 
which makes boys of fourteen and fifteen wander about 
terror-stricken villages in the West of Ireland with 
loaded revolvers in their belts, has prompted the Pro- 
visional Government, instead of merely blockading the 
insurgents or even (as would be very easy to do) of put- 
ting them out of action by the use of some temporarily 
disabling gas, to attack one of the chief buildings of 
their country, containing most of its ancient archives, 
with shot and shell—tactics which seem certain to mean 
at least serious damage and possibly destruction 
altogether. 

The situation is deplorable. All that one can say is 
that if the capture of this building, even at the cost of 
its destruction, means the end of the domination of the 
[.R.A.; if the putting away of Mr. Rory O’Connor 
means the disbanding and disarming of the gunmen in 
Belfast and in the West, it will be a price worth paying. 
We hope that the Provisional Government will con- 
sider, not merely the disbanding of the I.R.A., whict 
is a necessity, but, if not the disbandment at any rate 
the rigorous curtailment of their own troops as well. 
Over two centuries ago this country realized the danger 
of a standing army in irresponsible hands in time of 
peace. The annual Army Act is an enduring memorial 
to the practical effect of that realization. Mr. Grif- 
fith and Mr. Collins, if they wish to rid themselves of 
the menace of the revolver, should study the circum- 
stances by which it comes about that the enlistment and 
existence of the whole British army requires the special 
assent of Parliament every year. 


REACTION IN GERMANY 


N Germany, as in Ireland, the gunman has been 
if busy. At the hands of German murder-gangs 

German republican leaders are paying for their 
politics with their lives. It is stated, apparently on 
good authority, that since the revolution established the 
German Republic there have been no fewer than 380 
political murders in one part or another of Germany, 
and that of these murders about 30 only have been 
avenged. Some of the victims have been persons of 
comparative insignificance, but others have occupied 
important positions. Such a one was Erzberger, who 
was done to death last year; his murderer or murderers 
are still at large. Last week the gunmen found a far 
more shining mark in Dr. Rathenau, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and in several ways the foremost German of the 
time. His very prominence, or rather the reasons for 
that prominence, had filled his enemies with implacable 
hatred. Though the actual murderers may not be 
known, there is no doubt why he was shot, nor any un- 
certainty respecting the political party at whose door 
lies the abominable crime. Those really responsible are 
the fanatical Monarchists and Militarists, who, smart- 
ing under defeat and irreconcilable, think, plan and live 
for nothing but revenge. They cared nothing that even 
from their own point of view he had deserved well of his 
country during the war. At its beginning he was put in 
charge of the Raw Materials Department of the German 
War Office, and it was largely owing to the success of 
his efforts in creating ‘‘ substitutes ” for commodities 
which were denied to Germany by the blockade that the 
German army and the German people were able to 
continue the struggle as long as they did. But his 
services were forgotten, and he was condemned—to 
death, in the sombre light of the event—for two things, 
both of which-they considered unforgivable sins. One 
was his determination that the democratic republican 
form of government which had been established in Ger- 
many should be preserved, the other was his adherence 


to the ‘‘ policy of fulfilment,” or the acceptance and as 
far as possible the carrying out of the obligations con- 
tracted by Germany at Versailles. These were his aims, 
and for them he has died. 

For some time past the air had been charged with 
rumours that the dark forces of reaction in Germany 
had resolved on some desperate move—a putsch—with 
a view to the destruction of the republic. In various 
parts of the country there had been significant signs, as 
well as demonstrations the purpose of which was beyond 
mistake, that showed that the old evil Monarchist and 
Militarist spirit was as strong and as intransigent as 
ever. Arrangements had been made for a large number 
of regimental meetings, of reunions of veterans and the 
like, to be held last Saturday, that is, on the day of the 
murder of Dr. Rathenau. Hindenburg was to be the 
chief figure at one of these sinister gatherings, the 
general objects of which were the glorification of the 
Monarchy and the Empire, and incitement to a campaign 
of violence against the republican Government. In 
view of these widespread organized affairs, a feeling of 
enrest and alarm spread throughout the land, and this 
was increased by the dramatic scene of which the Reich- 
stag was the theatre on the preceding Friday, when Dr. 
Helfferich, the chief spokesman of the reactionaries, 
made an extraordinary speech. The debate was con- 
cerned with the Wiesbaden Agreement, with the 
making of which Dr. Rathenau was identified, and there 
was a discussion of the efforts of the German Govern- 
ment to secure some compromise on the qtestion of 
Reparations. In attacking the Agreement and the 
Government, Helfferich denounced Rathenau, Dr. Wirth, 
the Chancellor, and the Entente in terms of unmeasured 
hostility and detestation. He threw scorn on the very 
thought of compromise or conciliation. He declared 
with passion that the Entente would be able to enforce 
its claims on Germany ‘‘ only so long as Germany was 
not an empire.” He said, ‘‘ The German Empire is the 
burning desire of our future.” It was no wonder that 
the Government and the German people as a whole were 
profoundly disquieted by such language, and by the 
tragic event that followed it. 

It may be that the murder of Dr. Rathenau will have 
the very opposite effect to that which it was intended 
*c produce. For a moment it looked as if Germany 
were on the eve of a crisis of the most formidable kind, 
and that if things developed badly the consequences 
would be most disastrous not only to Germany but to 
Europe and the world. Germany remains the key- 
position of Europe. We cannot be sure that the danger 
has been surmounted altogether, but Dr. Wirth at once 
took emergency measures, and these appear to have 
had a good effect so far. The immediate reaction from 
Dr. Rathenau’s murder has helped him; the great bulk 
of the German people seems to have rallied to him 
without hesitation. But so long as the Monarchists and 
Militarists continue active and malignant—they are 
strongly entrenched in Bavaria—there is sure to be 
further trouble. In the face of this, and of what has 
occurred, the Allies, it must be admitted, ought to be 
very cautious in relaxing their military control of Ger- 
many. But there is another side, and not less important, 
which must be taken into account, for the repression of 
Germany is not a policy which by itself will do much to 
get the Allies or Germany out of their difficulties. The 
Saturpay Review has long and consistently advocated 
as a positive policy that Dr. Wirth, who is an honest 
and sincere man, and apparently the only man capable 
of holding Germany together, should be encouraged in 
every way possible in his efforts to secure a settlement 
of the Reparations question, and to effect that better- 
ment of the situation in general which is so obviously 
desirable in the interests of all. Dr. Rathenau, a man 
of business and of affairs, understood that the right 
attitude for Germany to take was to make the best of 
things and to concentrate on recovery. Dr. Wirth will 
greatly miss his advice and assistance, and therefore the 
more needs to be given sympathy and support. 
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MACAULAY’S MONTGOMERY 


By Louis GOLDING 


minor poet. I mean the little poet, the simpering 

poet, whether he simpers in winsome villanelles, 
or simpers protractedly in epics. The minor poet, | 
am convinced, is like the camomile. The more he is 
trodden on the more he grows. It is Macaulay’s 
Montgomery that has brought this conviction to me. 
I suppose the moral of it all is that the minor poet 
thrives upon any sort of attention. Praise he will ac- 
cept as rather less than his due. Abuse will so con- 
vince him of the moral obliquity of his critic that he 
will passionately deliver himself of nine more epics in 
proud confirmation of his genius. I am not certain 
how many further masterpieces Mr. Robert Mont- 
gomery imposed upon the groaning shoulders of his 
age. But | have learned from a recent discovery that 
Macaulay’s famous trouncing of ‘ Satan: or Intellect 
without God,’ so manured that pitiful soil that at 
least nine more editions sprang luxuriantly from it. 
Macaulay’s essay, you may remember, was dated 
‘* April, 1830.’’ In the innocence of my youth I had 
always imagined that this was the last of Mr. Robert 
Montgomery. Who could withstand so potent an on- 
slaught? It was like one of those vast funnels of fiery 
dust I remember roaring, a ravenous monopede, across 
the valleys of Macedonia. The natives said that if you 
were caught at its centre, nothing was left of you ex- 
cepting a memory, or perhaps that forlorn tin button 
which, in a story recently published, follows the too 
precipitate imbibing of the Elixir of Youth. So, I 
had always speculated, with Macaulay’s Montgomery. 

Now age grows on me apace. And I have learned 
the truth concerning Mr. Montgomery in particular and 
the minor poet in general. The edition of ‘ Satan: or 
Intellect without God’ I have before me is dated 
M DCCC XLII. It is, in fact, the tenth edition of 
that stupendous poem. The cyclone called Macaulay 
might have been no more than a flattering breeze from 
the footslopes of Olympus, whose white chasmed 
heights, processional with mist, you see rising beyond 
the A2gean there. Macaulay might never have ex- 
panded cheek and pursed lip at all, to blow his in- 
effectual blast. Montgomery Triumphans ! 

And yet I am not so sure that this latter-day edition 
of ‘ Satan’ betrays no sign of Macaulay’s onslaught, 
if you look carefully enough. The critic states, for in- 
stance, that ‘‘ The motto to the poem of ‘ Satan’ is 
taken from the Book of Job: ‘ Whence comest thou? 
From going to and fro in the earth, and walking up 
and down in it.’’’ I examine my tenth edition and 
find that a new motto has been substituted. ‘‘ Devils," 
states Mr. Montgomery, quoting St. James ii. 19, 
‘* believe and tremble.’’ . I cannot rid myself of the 
idea that Montgomery found a special relevance to 
Macaulay in this new quotation. He did not for a 
moment imagine that Macaulay had anything but the 
profoundest admiration for ‘ The Omnipresence of the 
Deity,’ ‘ Woman,’ and this latest of the offsprings of 
his brain, ‘ Satan: or Intellect without God.’ His at- 
tack was pure contumacy. Macaulay, in fact, was 
placing himself of fore-thought malice on the side of 
Satan. But the workings of Mr. Montgomery’s mind 
cannot have stopped there. As edition succeeded edi- 
tion and the taste of the whole age no less than the 
praises of his personal friends, assured him of the 
sublimity of his poem, he must have insensibly united 
in one person Satan and Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
For, when you come to think of it, Macaulay’s own 
summary of the character of Satan in his regrettable 
essay, might not inaptly be accepted as a description 
of the essayist himself. ‘‘ ‘ Satan’ is a long soli- 
loquy, which the Devil pronounces in five or six 
thousand lines of bad blank verse concerning geo- 
graphy, politics, newspapers, fashionable society, 
theatrical amusements, Sir Walter Scott’s novels, 


| HAVE come to a definite conclusion about the 


Lord Byron’s poetry and Mr. Martin’s pictures,” Jy 
is possible that, Satanic as he was, Macaulay woylq 
not have pilloried his reverend victim so mercilessly 
if he had not an especial object in view. He had been 
disgusted with the warm steam of adulation which had 

been so sedulously breathed upon Montgomery’s pre- 
vious work that it had swollen to monstrous Propor- 
tions, like a pulpy weed in the steam of a tropical 
forest. This essay was largely an attack upon the 
lamentable art of puffing. The first leaves of my edj- 
tion of ‘ Satan’ prove how blissfully ineffectual was 
his diatribe. In order to make us understand how 
privileged we are in sitting down to so notable a work 
as ‘ Satan,’ the poet appends a quotation from a work 
no less imposing than ‘ Alison’s History of Europe.’ 
Volume ix, page 284, is the precise reference, if you 
are anxious to pursue the matter. ‘‘ He was the per- 
fection of intellect without moral principle—an expres- 
sion of the Rev. Robert Montgomery, who has uncon- 
sciously but graphically portrayed, in the character of 
the Prince of Darkness, in his noble poem of ‘ Satan: 
or Intellect without God,’ much of what historic truth 
must ascribe to the ruling principles and leading char- 
acters of the Revolution.’’ I confess myself not merely 
impressed, but awed. Macaulay’s outburst begins to 
sound as petulant as the cry of a far child. Why did 
not Mr. Montgomery leave it there? What evil star 
lured him to dedicate his poem in the followin 

manner? ‘‘ To Archibald Alison, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
The Historian of the French Revolution, As a slight, 
but sincere, testimony Of admiration and esteem, The 
present edition of the following poem Is respectfully 
inscribed By his obliged friend, The Author.’’ O Mr. 
Montgomery, obliged friend, indeed ! J 

The prefaces to the fifth and fourth editions only are 
printed in this volume. Mr. Montgomery has wit 
enough to realize how much more mighty than prefaces 
is the cool annihilation of that ‘‘ Devils . . believe and 
tremble.’’ But there is pleasant reading in the poet’s 
prose no less than in his verse. He has the minor 
poet’s invariable intolerance for his own age. ‘‘ Su- 
premely ours,’’ he laments, ‘‘ may be called the Age 
of Facts. Expediency is our authenticated Moloch.” 
Now and again the anonymous ghost of Macaulay 
gibbers miserably between the lines. The author, for 
instance, ‘‘ casts the remaining imperfections on the 
candour and indulgence of those who read with a de- 
sire to be gratified, rather than become censorious.”’ 
And well we know of whom he speaks so sarcastically 
when he turns to those ‘‘ gigantic intellects ’’ in whom 
‘‘ the bare mention of Satan as a real personal and in- 
tellectual agent, provokes a withering smile.’’ As 
may be expected, there is a moral to this poem (‘‘ how- 
ever imperfectly it may be accomplished,’’ remon- 
strates Mr. Montgomery diffidently). It is ‘‘ one of 
the profoundest which can be impressed on the intel- 
lectual mind ”’ and runs as follows (but in capital letters 
which I am too modest to reproduce): ‘‘ The highest 
intellectual refinement may be associated with the 
greatest moral debasement.’’ It is the theme of a 
century’s best sellers. | There lies the success of 
‘ Satan,’ by Robert Montgomery. There lies the suc- 
cess of ‘The Sorrows of Satan,’ by Miss Marie 
Corelli. The only difference lies in the fact that Miss 
Corelli has vastly accelerated the rate of amelioration 
in Satan’s character, ‘‘ which Origen anticipated and 
of which Tillotson did not despair.’ 

Montgomery, for all the triumphant vindication of 
his ten editions, cannot rid himself of that pernicious 
image of Macaulay. ‘‘ As might have been antici- 
pated, these criticisms reflected the individual char- 
acter of those who produced them; many were gener- 
ous, candid and discriminative, and others precisely 
the reverse.” Precisely the reverse! O that in the 
time of our triumph we too might heap such coals of 
under-statement upon the heads of our detractors ! But 
if you are still dubious of the feelings with which a 
writer should regard his own works and the opinions 
of reviewers, there is finally the testimony of no less 
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eminent a poet than Wordsworth. (‘‘ This distinguished - 


t,” begs Montgomery in a footnote, ‘will, it is 
hoped, forgive the introduction of sentiments expressed 
in a private letter to the author.”) I regret that there 
is not enough space to quote the whole of the letter. 
It is a model of this most exacting of all epistolary 
tasks. I quote only the concluding sentence: ‘‘ Add 
to this reflection another, which I press upon you, as 
it has supported me through life—viz., that posterity 
will settle all accounts justly; and that works which 
deserve to last, will last; and if undeserving this fate, 
the sooner they perish the better.’” You may assure 
me that Wordsworth delivered himself of this exquisite 
passage with perfect gravity, with no searching of the 
cheek with the tip of a satiric tongue. I shall with 


difficulty believe you. 


I have kept to the last the feature which most pleases 
me in this copy of an epic poem at present remembered 
only because of the abuse of it. I am glad to get 
this sense of Montgomery’s real presence, for it is an 
inscription, in the poet’s own writing, on the fly-leaf : 
“Revd. Richard Lloyd From his Christian friend 
Robert Montgomery. Glasgow. Dec. 6, ’41.”" A 
green-black ink it is, smudged and faded. The in- 
scription seems to have been dashed off in a great 
hurry as if the author were goaded to fly from his desk 
by those ‘‘ numerous and more important avocations "’ 
of which he speaks in his preface. So pressing, it 
seems, were these avocations that they would not 
‘‘ allow him to effect that careful revision which, in 
the eyes of discerning criticism, these works may seem 
to require."’ O the pathos of it, the unconscious 
irony! Too well has the Revd. Richard Lloyd taken 
it into his head that these works require a careful re- 
vision. He informs me, across this gap of years, that 
the copy now in my possession carries ‘‘ the author’s 
last revision in 1854, made the year before his death, 
and many further corrections of my own.’’ It is diffi- 
cult enough to read Mr. Robert Montgomery. But to 
read Mr. Montgomery corrected by his devout friend 
is more than flesh can bear. I might have forgiven 
the Revd. Richard Lloyd if he had carried out his in- 
famous proceeding before the poet died, and presented 
to him, for his approval or disapproval, the warped 
offspring of his fancy. He has not merely crossed out 
lines and passages from the poem—a process from 
which it would not suffer outrageously. He has, with 
an almost diabolic craftsmanship, removed the printer’s 
ink from the original and inserted his own jejune lines, 
his lines that are so much more like Mr. Montgomery 
than Mr. Montgomery himself. It might have seemed 
impossible to write worse than Mr. Montgomery. 
Lloyd achieves the impossible. In the original line, 
“The heavens magnificently smile and beam,’’ the 
adverb has a certain pleasing resonance. ‘‘ Magnifi- 
cently ’’ is carefully erased and the insufferable ‘‘ as 
with emotion” inserted in its place. Usually the 
emendation has no conceivable connexion with the 
thought amended. ‘‘ Again, thou upstart World, be- 
hold thy doom! ’’ becomes transmuted by some inex- 
plicable alchemy into ‘‘ But man thy charms profanes, 
as I have said.’’ Let us pray then, we that wield the 
pen even as Montgomery, let us pray then for deliver- 
ance from the posthumous attentions of the Revd. 
Richard Lloyds ! 

But I feel that as Montgomery so beautifully 
triumphed over Macaulay, not even the Revd. Richard 
Lloyd will lay him low. I feel that a doom of per- 
sistence has descended upon the author of ‘ Satan: or 
Intellect without God.’ I shall be remembered a cen- 
tury hence as one who somewhen and somewhere 
wrote idle words upon this immortal archetype of the 
minor poet. Yet a far greater victory is in store for 
the shade of Mr. Robert Montgomery. Who knows 
how distant is the day when this poet, now remembered 
only as ‘‘ Macaulay’s Montgomery,”’ will give to 4 
half-forgotten scribe his sole title to immortality as 
““Montgomery’s Macaulay ? 


THE WAY OF A GOOSE 
By James AGATE 


ORGIVE, for its appositeness, a reminiscence. 

The place was the pebbled wilderness of the Crau, 

that unnatural desert of mid-Provence ringed 
about with natural growth like a priest's tonsure, the 
time hot noon on a day in late July. The car in which 
I must potter about unheroic hayfields had broken 
down, and ‘‘ the maist o’ four hours” was all the pre- 
diction which a mechanical Scot would vouchsafe to one 
unversed in ironmongery. In all the baked landscape 
no sign of life beyond a pair of brown puttees wriggling 
in the yellow dust; no sound save the monotonous cri- 
cri of the cicala in the thyme. ‘‘ Lou souléu me fai 
canta.” Yes, indeed! Both sun and insect were piti- 
less. Oh to be a Buddhist, inured to the sun and 
possessive of one’s bored soul! I searched my pockets 
for a scrap of print and found none. And then among 
the jacks and spanners under the driver’s up-ended seat 
I espied a tattered paper-back by an author whom, un- 
perused, I had yet despised. In this book an unrightful 
lord escorts a high-born lady round the acres of his 
usurpation. The ponies in the phaeton take fright, as 
also does his lordship, who incontinently jumps. Jumps, 
too, a velveteen Adonis, in guise of an under-gardener. 
Dropping spud and hoe he, like a circus-rider, measures 
his arc, strikes chord from flower-bed to park drive, 
leaps box, and pulls the pair upon their haunches within 
stride of level-crossing and signalled express. This 
much I note, that though the author has a poor eye for 
humanity he has a good one for horseflesh. The car is 
mended with twenty anxious pages yet togo. ‘‘ He gets 
the lassie,” volunteers my dour friend, revealing a 
human heart. ‘‘ And he’s an earl in his ain richt!” 
The journey home is beguiled with talk of books. This 
A.S.C. driver and I confess a common taste. So 
may a touch of Garvice make the whole world kin. 

Not even the most popular playwright is to be con- 
demned unseen. Hopefully I submitted myself to Miss 
Dell’s latest essay. Perhaps none of the palpitating fair 
at the Adelphi Theatre doubted the ultimate ability of 
Nick Ratcliffe, that eagle in his own right, to capture 
the fluttersome lassie in the end. Probably none but 
myself was unversed in Dellacruscan procrastinations. 
Was I right in thinking the eagle’s swoops a shade too 
magnifical? Would not lesser tactics have prevailed? 
It is a common failing to be a dab hand at big things 
and a poor one at little. It is probable that 
Burke was not much of an after-dinner speaker, 
and that your European strategist would fail 
at the detail for forming fours. Forgive a story. 
There was once a _ lion-hunter who missed his 
aim. The beast, springing, jumped too far and over- 
leaped his man. Returning next day to the same spot 
the hunter espied the lion engaged upon some curious 
evolutions. He was practising short jumps! 

But first my readers must learn something of the plot. 
Muriel Roscoe, having accompanied her father on one 
of those punitive expeditions in which the punishing is 
done by the natives, is handed over by him to the care 
of a dare-devil subordinate. The Colonel is killed. 
Nick disguises himself as an Arab and, wrapping a 
burnous round every part of Muriel—whom he has pre- 
viously doped—but forgetting to conceal her white high- 
heeled boots, bears her through the attacking hordes. 
These naturally take the lady for one of their dead. 
Now was there ever such a goose as Muriel? Saved by 
Nick from a wandering knife, she emits those frantic 
cacklings proper to stage-geese baulked of an un- 
pleasant end. ‘‘I hate you!” she shrieks, stamping 
that high white heel. Soon afterwards Muriel engages 
herself to Nick. But the news leaking out that she 
had spent the night an inanimate bundle on her lover’s 
shoulder, our heroine is of opinion that anserine chastity 
demands flight. The eagle here performs prodigies of 
verbal swooping, but with none effect. To paraphrase 
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A goose convinced against her will 

Will hold the same opinion still. 
J’ever see such a fowl? as Henley might have said. 
Returned to England, Muriel now engages herself to a 
V.C. with some habit of innocent philandering. In the 
conduct of his intrigue with a married woman the writer 
is ‘‘ niceness” itself. The eagle again makes rhetorical 
descent. The V.C. shall elope with the married woman 
—not so nice, this— whilst he to his eyrie, to dive no 
more save at his victim’s bidding. An irrelevant ship- 
wreck sweeps away the V.C.— irrelevant except that in 
the perception that an amorist may possess physical 
courage we get a redemptive piece of horse-sense. Mr. 
Garvice’s plea in extenuation was purely equine, Miss 
Dell’s is at least human. Once more the eagle hovers, 
dropping to save Muriel’s life. Or does she save his? 
One was not sure. A few dabs and pecks of common- 
place speech, showing unmistakable signs of practice 
in short swoops, and the goose is won. 

Now I am to declare that there is more risk in sheer 
silliness—Miss Dell's play is far more silly than Mr. 
Garvice’s novel—than the people who dabble in it realize. 
To play with the passions and not know that they are 
fire is peculiarly dangerous. I imagine that consider- 
ably less harm would have been done to the Adelphi 
audience by a performance of, say the censored ‘ Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession.’ Admitted that Mr. Shaw’s play 
might have revealed an unpleasant minor truth, Miss 
Dell’s uncensored nonsense contracts all life to a single 
imperfectly comprehended obsession. It shows man 
enamoured of the Imbecile. The playwright here fol- 
lows an old model. It was ‘‘ the softness of mind, 
amounting almost to feebleness which rendered Lucy 
even dearer to” the manly Edgar Ravenswood. In 
Miss Dell’s play the composition is balanced by depict- 
ing the woman as being in a state of primitive sensual 
savagery, in which the violer~- ~¢ the male is the 
female’s most cherished pride. ain the authoress is 
not the first in the field. Au austrian novelist, one 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch, has depicted the pleasure 
taken by certain abnormal types in abuse and cruelty 
inflicted by their lovers. Our present heroine is a victim 
of subconscious aberration. Now there can be no intel- 
lectual objection to such a study presented in proper 
perspective before a discriminatory audience by a 
psychiatrist who knows his material. There is every 
objection to amateur exposition in front of a middle-class 
audience. Savagery, sensual or otherwise, may not do 
much harm to the savage. The submission of the drab 
to her bully—one of the commonest variants of the 
formula in this play—has a sentimental tinge which 
analysis may not show to be debasing. Before men- 
tality can be debased it must exist. But the audience 
at the Adelphi was entirely respectable. These good 
people had an undoubted mentality, inclined though it 
might be to the mawkish; and I cannot see that any- 
thing but harm could be done to that mentality by ask- 
ing it to accept an undeniable Masochist as a normal 
type. 

Perhaps it is a mistake to gird too whole-heartedly 
at the Censorship. That musty institution may need 
remodelling only. The licence of an alleged ‘‘ im- 
proper ” play should be endorsed : ‘‘ The subject-matter 
of this piece renders it fit for performance before edu- 
cated audiences only.” ‘ The Way of an Eagle’ should 
be returned marked ‘‘ Perfectly proper material. The 
silliness of treatment amounting to impropriety, licence 
is refused.” 

Mr. Norman O’Neill has written some incidental 
music with tongue admirably in cheek. Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle suffices as the eagle. 


For the convenience of those who desire to 
collect the caricatures of ‘Quiz’ we have arranged 
to have a limited number printed on plate paper. 
These can be obtained, packed in a cardboard 
tube and post free, for 2s. 6d. each. 


SATURDAY DINNERS 
Second Series 
I. In Liste STREET 


HE first series of these articles dealt with 

restaurants of the types represented by the Café 

Royal, the Carlton, and the Ambassadeurs; this 
second series will be devoted to establishments, mostly 
in Soho, which seek to combine more modest merit 
with cheapness, sometimes also throwing in a certain 
bohemianism for the amusement of the ingenuous 
In dealing with these minor, in some instances utterly 
unpretending but in other instances relatively import- 
ant, restaurants we shall naturally remember that even 
the most ambitious of them do not aim at the kind of 
success achieved by the classic or the fashionable 
houses; but we shall not lower our gastronomic 
standard in any essential. As the most elaborate and 
costly dinner may be disgusting to the epicure, so the 
simplest and cheapest may be wholly satisfactory. If 
we do not expect from these restaurants the wide choice 
offered by establishments of the first order or the 
virtuosity sometimes there displayed, we do demand of 
them that the materials of the meal shall be good, that 
the treatment shall conform to the principles of cookery 
as an art in respect of the size and nature of the cook- 
ing vessel selected, the medium employed, the sequence 
of preparatory processes, the degree of heat applied, 
and the temperature of the dish when placed before the 
diner. There is not one of these requirements that can 
be neglected without disaster, and there is no excuse 
for the neglect of any. We do not go to a restaurant 
to find repeated the unhappy results of household 
cookery in which the oven is used for roasts as if the 
consequent surrounding of the meat with vapour were 
not harmful to it, in which the adoption of too large a 
vessel for braising brings about dryness, in which fry- 
‘ng is carried out either in the wrong medium or in not 
cnough of the right to ensure immersion, and in which 
cold meat comes from joints carved while they were 
hot instead of from joints allowed to cool intact. 

The elements of cookery as an art are as well under- 
stood in Soho as anywhere. The trouble, when there 
1 @ny, comes mainly from pretentiousness of one kind 
or another. In some establishments an endeavour, 
obviously hopeless, is made to provide the rarer 
luxuries of the table at the price of much simpler 
dishes. The results can only be of the kind once at- 
tained by an Indian cook of our acquaintance who, 
however, had the candour to put on the menu, in 
description of his attempt to combine the charms of ox- 
tail and mock turtle without the materials for simulat- 
ing either, the beautiful legend, ‘* Mock tail soup.” 
Our dispute with some Soho establishments wiser in 
this regard is that, having Italian cooks, they will not 
frankly give customers Italian cookery, but feebly strive 
after French ideals. Finally, to have done with fault- 
finding, we consider some of the better Soho restaurants 
too expensive. 

Among the establishments almost wholly safe from 
such reproaches is the Restaurant des Gourmets, in 
Lisle Street. Its situation long ago made it one of 
the favourite resorts of theatrical people, and, like 
Mount Blanc in Coleridge’s poem, it used to be 
‘* visited all night by troops of stars.’’ It now closes 
even earlier than it used, but has much the same 
clientéle as it had in earlier days. Some of its patrons 
have been using it from their youth, and the other even- 
ing the amiable lady who owns it reminded us of twe 
such, a well-known politician and a peer. 

The menu put before us had no grea* amount of local 
colour, but offered'a reasonably wide variety of fare. 
We might have dined at less cost than we did, and 
done well enough. Who, however, is proof against 
certain prejudices or against the effects of warm 
weather? There were certain dishes which in the cir- 
cumstances we could not have approached, and our 
dinner eventually took this form: 
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Consommé froid en tasse 
Saumon 
Filet de Boeuf 
Pommes 
Petit pois au beurre 
Poire melba 


Not, we confess, a dinner very characteristic of 
Soho, and as regards the meat a violation of our prin- 
ciples, according to which, some tiny morsel of lamb 
or the like excepted, grilled butcher’s meat should be 
relegated to lunch. The consommé was excellent, and 
to the glory of Soho we record that it cost only six- 
pence per perscn. The fish was satisfactory, though 
unremarkable. Of the meat there is nothing to say, 
except that the accompanying peas would not have 
been better anywhere. The fruit in the ice-sweet was 
not extracted from a tin. The meal concluded with 
strong and well-made coffee. For beverage we had 
ordered Burgundy, for to us it is a part of piety to 
drink Burgundy in Soho, and a part of good manners 
to be reticent about its quality. This particular Bur- 
gundy had at any rate the quality of youth. Perhaps 
we should have done better with Bordeaux or an 
Italian wine. In Soho one is usually troubled 
with a kind of vinous esprit d’escalier. The 
order one did not give, the order it would 
have been so much cleverer to have given, comes 
into mind only on the pavement outside. There 
may be nothing in these after-thoughts, and in truth 
there are some Soho establishments of which the 
Restaurant des Gourmets is not one, in which they 
would be meaningless, for in those the many red wines 
of the list are but one and the many white but one, and 
the house does but humour your taste in names. At 
the Restaurant des Gourmets we have drunk beverage 
wines of decent quality on various occasions. The 
cost of our dinner, exclusive of the wine, was, for two 
persons, seventeen shillings. We had been well 
waited upon, and for all that we had not very vividly 
experienced Soho, we were content with the meal. 


A VENTURE IN DECORATIVE ART 


By TANCRED BorRENIUS 


*’ |~HE fact that in the Italian school of painfing a 
| feeling for largeness of style, for harmony, and 
monumental quality of design was kept alive 
long after the passing of the high summer of the Re- 
naissance, sprang largely from the circumstance that 
it was the rule for all more important paintings— 
whether oil pictures or frescoes—to be designed as 
units of great decorative schemes, carried out con- 
jointly by architects, sculptors, and painters. It was 
the very opposite to the conditions which obtained in 
seventeenth-century Holland, which witnessed an im- 
mense output of pictures, the authors of which had no 
idea of the places that their works ultimately were 
going to occupy—the governing condition, of course, 
also, of nearly all our contemporary art. Indeed, to 
such an extent was this notion of ‘‘ decorative paint- 
ing ’’ in Italy accepted as a matter of course, that in 
Venice, for instance, many of the greatest artists of 
the Cinquecento devoted a large part of their energies— 
wasting them, from our narrower point of view—to 
works which they knew were bound to be very ephemeral : 
I mean to frescoes on the fronts of the palaces, exposed 
to the destructive action of the damp and salt Venetian 
sea air. How many visitors to Venice gliding down 
the Grand Canal in their gondolas and emerging from 
under the arch of the Rialto, have searched eagerly, 
but in vain, the naked facade of the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi for any but the most faint and insignificant 
traces of the frescoes by Giorgione and Titian which 
once made it gay and resplendent with colour ! 
_ Whatever one may think on the whole of those great 
international fairs and exhibitions, for which the 
fashion was set about the middle of the last century, 


it is undoubtedly a matter of experience that the con- 
structions which they have entailed have afforded a 
welcome scope for those joint and concerted enter- 
prises, with one big decorative scheme in view, which 
otherwise have been rendered difficult of realization 
under the conditions of modern civilization. To men- 
tion a near-lying instance, those whose memories go 
back to the Paris Exhibition of 1900 will be able to 
recall a series of combined artistic efforts on these lines 
from the Rue des Nations—all doomed, however, to 
destruction on the conclusion of the exhibition. Dur- 
ing the past week it was possible to form an idea, 
through a number of exhibits at the studios of Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, in Clifford Street, of the latest 
English venture of the type here described—the pavi- 
lion which, on the initiative of the Board of Overseas 
Tirade, is to be erected at the Centenary Exhibition at 
Rio de Janeiro this year. This pavilion—built of con- 
crete steel and bricks, and finished with white cement 
stucco—is intended for a permanent existence. The 
architects are Messrs. J. W. Simpson and Maxwell 
Ayrton; the paintings are the work of Mr. Charles 
Sims, Mr. Anning Bell and Professor Gerald Moira; 
and the artist responsible for the stained glass is Mr. 
Reginald Bell. 

The exterior of the building, in which long hori- 
zontal lines predominate, is simple and distinguished 
in effect. A double flight of steps leads up to a ter- 
race from which, between the columns of the project- 
ing central portion of the facade, one enters the 
principal hall of the pavilion—a room 46 feet square 
and 32 feet high, with a large well in the centre open- 
ing to the lower floor. In this main hall, the columns 
and mouldings are black, while the walls display a 
series of allegorical panels of the seven seas. Above 
runs a heraldic frieze, containing shields of Brazil and 
the British Dominions. Over a large square orifice in 
the ceiling rises an arched lantern, consisting of four 
curved sides, which enclose a circle at the top. The 
whole of this is carried out in stained glass, some 
6,500 pieces of glass being held together by over 7,000 
feet of leaded strip: the whole superficies of glazing 
is about 420 square feet and is probably the largest 
continuous area of stained glass that has ever been con- 
structed. The circular summit of the lantern is occu- 
pied by a sun, the rays of which penetrate downwards 
into the dome, which is surrounded by the stars of 
the Southern Cross, this constellation being part of the 
Brazilian national emblem. The main body of the 
dome is of a brilliant blue, suggestive of a tropical 
sky: two sections of it contain allegorical female 
figures, seated on terrestrial globes—the British Em- 
pire and the Eastern hemisphere, and Brazil and the 
Western hemisphere, respectively; while the two other 
sections show standing female figures, with their arms 
stretched upwards, as if supporting the central portion 
of the dome. 

The paintings on the walls—executed in a medium 
of wax and turpentine on canvas—are, as regards their 
subjects, expressive of a programme of literary inven- 
tion as complex as any of the great cycles of frescoes 
of the Baroque. The Pacific and the Indian Ocean, 
the Arctic and the Antarctic, the Atlantic, the North 
Sea and the Mediterranean are here brought before our 
eyes. in compositions full of good old symbolism, after 
the heart of Pietro da Cortona and Luca Giordano. 
The scheme of colour all through is very brilliant and 
positive, to match the character of the stained glass: 
and a compositional feature of very good effect is the 
insistent introduction of the long low sky line of the 
sea. As far as could be judged from the model of the 
building shown, the ensemble is very satisfactory, a 
certain cleavage of style being nevertheless clearly 
traceable between the more formal character of the 
stained glass and the paintings by Mr. Anning Bell on 
the one hand, and the paintings by Messrs. Sims and 
Moira on the other. Of the individual contributions, 
I liked best personally those of Mr. Sims: their gay 
and capricious exuberance of line, and piquant con- 
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trasts of positive colour result in a character of style 
of which I can perhaps give the best idea if I describe 
it as a blending of Tiepolo and Besnard—the latter an 
artist whose influence has surely played a most im- 
portant part in the formation of Mr. Sims’s style, 
though as a matter of historic fact it is only a question 
of impulses received from Besnard’s works and not of 
any personal relation between master and pupil. Not 
to be missed is the way in which a definite flavour is 
given to each of the allegories depicted by Mr. Sims 
by the varying colour of the expanse of distant sea in 
each of them : in the ‘ North Sea’ it is of a cold frosty 
grey; in the ‘Indian Ocean’ it is blue of a tropical 
intensity; and in the ‘ Pacific’ it becomes a Gau- 
guinesque purple. 

Creditable as the production here briefly reviewed is 
to the band of artists responsible for it, its chief interest 
for me lies in its character as a symptom of that desire 
for a closer conjunction and co-operation between the 
various branches of art which is now beginning to as- 
sert itself more and more strongly and from which 
only good can spring for all of them. The days of the 
private patronage of enterprises akin to the one I have 
dealt with seem, alas! at the present moment gone to 
return no more: it is to public bodies that we must look 
for providing artists with opportunities for such ad- 
venture. If this patronage is exercised in a spirit of 
broad-minded encouragement of the different expres- 
sions of artistic endeavour (which it very seldom is) 
we may yet be able to witness results which will raise 
considerably the artistic standard of our age. 


[Mr. D. S. MacColl will resume his articles next 
week.—Ep. S.R.] 


REBELS IN WILD NATURE 


T has always been accepted as an axiom of natural 
if history that all wild creatures follow certain lines of 
& habit, guided by what we may term instinct. But 
there are lapses from the prevailing rule which accen- 
tuate that rule’s existence, give a fresh zest to ob- 
servations of nature and serve also to prove in no 
uncertain way that there prevails in wild life a pro- 
gressive intelligence, or cunning, which may be any- 
thing but commendable in motive and effect. Indeed, 
it would, in some instances, seem as if ‘‘ the good old 
rule, the simple plan,’’ by which an honest if hard 
struggle for existence has evolved beauty and order 
from ugliness and chaos had been turned down for a 
self-seeking, individualistic spirit of grab, calculated to 
check-mate nature’s own ends. 

As might be expected, the bees are the most notable 
offenders against nature’s laws. We have in our 
gardens, for example, a species of heath whose nectary 
lies too deep within the urn-shaped flower to be reached 
by the tongues of. bees in the orthodox way, that is 
by the insect entering the mouth of the flower and so 
effecting fertilization. But certain little wild bees 
which abound are not to be thwarted. They have 
discovered that they have only to go to the opposite end 
of the bloom, burglariously pierce the walls of the 
calyx and filch the honey. In so doing it is obvious 
that nature’s primary object in so constructing the 
flower that it will be fertilized by visiting insects is 
completely frustrated by the cunning of these insects, 
whose action serves but to satisfy the purpose of the 
hour and, ultimately perhaps, to imperil the destiny 
of the flower. 

This pilfering on the part of bees is not confined to 
one species, for the common bumble, model of plodding 
industry, has also fallen so low as to adopt these Bol- 
shevist methods, which show no signs of limitation. 
From the heaths bees have gone to other flowers, whose 
nectar they have extracted in the same way. From the 
garden they have gone to the blossoms of the field, for 
have they not been caught red-handed stripping the 
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corolla from the red-campion, the easier to secure its 
treasure, but again without carrying out that part j 
the economy of nature which the o f th vet 

omy wner of the treasure 
had a right to expect of them? They boldly, ang 
— brutally, tear her to shreds, rob and leave in 
sterile. 

And this intelligence (anarchism might be a better 
word) is progressive, not only in the sense that it 
sesses symptoms of a spreading or infectious nature 
bad habits being quickly learned, but also in the sense 
that the demoralized bee makes use of her experience 
as she goes along. There is now method and skill em. 
ployed in the way the flowers are rifled where there 
was once unmistakable signs that the thief was an un- 
practised hand. 

Darwin, in a familiar instance, pointed out how the 
fertilization of red-clover and even the very existence 
of that species was in a measure controlled by the 
field mouse, since that creature destroys the nests of 
the bumble-bees by which the red-clover is fertilized, 
He might have gone further and shown how owls and 
kestrels control the mouse population, and thus have 
linked together the chain which connects all these 
things together in mutual harmony. But now that 
anarchy has superseded law, who shall say that the 
day is far distant when those who hold the prerogative 
of sipping the red-clover’s nectar and ensuring its 
fertilization will not find their ancient right usurped 
by some crafty rebel filled with lust for pollen and 
honey and who recks not what means he employs in 
the getting of them? Nature’s purposes will then be 
rudely set at nought, her balance of life destroyed. 
The bee may herseif be preparing the way for race- 
suicide in her greed for immediate gain by rendering 
sterile the very flowers upon which the future of the 
tribe depends. 

What the factors are which have been instrumental 
in bringing about such changes in the instincts of in- 
sects it is hardly possible to say. But if we may be 
guided by those aberrations of a like order which have 
appeared in bird life, it seems that the influence of en- 
vironment, usually the governing agent in most mani- 
festations of nature, must be credited with that re- 
sponsibility. In many species of birds whose numbers 
have increased inordinately, one finds in their habits 
departures from the normal which are not less radical 
than those of the bees. Thus the common starling 
has become a menace to the fruit and corn grower, 
whereas, even within one’s own memory, it was an 
almost wholly insectivorous bird. The rook is now re- 
garded in some quarters as no less destructive to young 
game and chickens than the crow, for it has, during 
comparatively recent times, developed a predatory in- 
stinct and carnivorous tastes. In both cases shortage 
of food occasioned by abnormal numbers has un- 
doubtedly been the main cause of these newly-acquired 
habits. But there must always have been at the be- 
ginning one or two birds of the flock to which the 
courage to rebel against long-established law came 
more easily than to the others; and once these pioneers 
had shown the way, the vice would quickly spread to 
the rest of the community. So much, indeed, has been 
proved, and we know that in the case of the rook that 
what at one stage might have been called a passing 
lust, has now become an instinct, or established habit. 

The whole subject is one full of interest to the 
scientific naturalist. This aberration of instinct may 
even be discovered in plants, certain species having 
modified their structure the better to meet the altered 
circumstances of their lives. What the result of this 
spirit of insurrection against age-long law is going to 
be in a community which, though consisting of living 
things of widely differing natures, is a delicately bal- 
anced, harmonious whole, affords scope for much 
speculation. Man himself has usually been credited 
with being the primary agent in the upsetting of the 
balance of life. But since mutineers have arisen in 
nature’s own domain, he can no longer be held wholly 
responsible for all such abnormalities as may occur. 
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Correspondence 


UN RAPPROCHEMENT AVEC L’ALLE- 
MAGNE 
(FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 
Paris, le 27 juin. 
N rapprochement avec |’ Allemagne est-il possi- 
| | ble en France? Certains signes sembleraient 
l’indiquer. Laissons de cété la visite d’Ein- 
stein qui est juif, qui a du génie et que l’on a déguisé 
en suisse. Il y a eu d’autres manifestations depuis un 
an. Un certain nombre de députés au Reichstag sont 
venus 4 Paris ce printemps et ont prononcé des dis- 
cours sur la paix. Une délégation de la Ligue des 
Droits de ’ Homme conduite par M. Buisson et M. 
Bouglé, de la Sorbonne, a été 4 Berlin et a prononcé 
des discours semblables dans la salle méme des séances 
du Reichstag. Enfin un certain nombre de catholiques 
frangais s’efforcent d’une maniére continue et suivant 
un plan concerté de créer des relations réguli¢res avec 
les catholiques allemands. Eux aussi ont été en Alle- 
magne; il y a quelques mois ils ont tenu un congrés ou 
a paru une délégation du parti créé en Allemagne par 
l’Abbé Jocham; tout récemment, un prince Charles de 
Rohan, de la branche autrichienne de cette famille, a 
pris la parole dans une réunion d’écrivains catholiques; 
enfin M. Mare Sangnier a donné une publicité étendue 
& ce mouvement par un discours 4 la Chambre qui a 
impatienté M. Poincare et par un grand meeting au 
Manége du Panthéon oi, un certain nombre de jeunes 
royalistes ou Camelots du Roi s’étant glissés, les 
chaises n’ont pas tardé 4 voler ni les coups de canne a 
pleuvoir. 

Voila les faits. 

Les membres de la Ligue des Droits de |’ Homme 
sont surtout de vieilles barbes du parti Radical- 
Socialiste. Les Radicaux-Socialistes ne sont pas des 
socialistes radicaux, comme les communistes, ce sont 
des bourgeois, généralement franc-magons, 4 tendances 
humanitaires et pacifistes, anticléricaux et antimilitar- 
istes: ils  s’appellent Socialistes par galanteria, 
par chic, pour avoir l’air avancé et pour avoir 
le vote des ouvriers aux élections. Le journal 
le Temps qui les a soutenus pendant de longues 
années les renie aujourd’hui et fait remarquer 
comme tout le monde qu’en dehors de la guerre reli- 
gieuse ils n’ont point de programme et ne peuvent mon- 
trer que des tendances. Les Radicaux-Socialistes ont 
arrété leur montre au moment de |’Affaire Dreyfus, vers 
l’an 1899, et ont gardé intacte la croyance de ce temps 
4 l’avénement de la paix universelle. Ajoutez qu’ils 
ont le trait bizarre de tous les partis avancés dans tous 
les pays du monde, sauf l’Espagne: une affection irré- 
sistible pour l’Allemagne et tout ce qui est allemand, 
y compris le Kaiser, y compris l’Etat-Major général, 
et y compris méme le .militarisme que |’on appelle, 
pour la circonstance, organisation. 

Quant aux amis de M. Marc Sangnier, ce sont les 
membres de ce qu’on appelait il y a quinze ans le Sillon. 
Le Sillon était suivant son fondateur, non un parti 
mais une amitié. C’était un mouvement avant tout 
religieux, plus prés de la dévotion que du dogme, a 
tendances ardentes et apostoliques. On ne peut nier 
que la fleur de la jeunesse catholique y ait trouvé ce 
que les jeunes gens cherchent toujours sans bien savoir 
ce qu’ils cherchent. Les Sillonistes avaient des idées, 
ou plutét une idée catholique: ils voulaient, comme 
Léon XIII, la_ réconciliation de la République 
et de l’Eglise. Tant que Léon XIII fut Pape, 
leur position ne fut attaquée que par des royal- 
istes intransigeants, plus catholiques que le Pape. 
Sous Pie X les choses changérent; le journal 


la Croix publia une critique théologique du Sillon signée 
d’un certain Charles; ces critiques furent reprises a 
Rome par une des congrégations et finalement le Sillon 
fut condamné pour avoir voulu inféoder |’Eglise a la 


politique. 


Le Sillon supprimé les Sillonistes se i 
s’attachérent 4 dissocier leur action politions ait 
apostolat religieux. Ils avaient un journal > 4 
ils en fondérent un autre, la Jeune 
publique; en 1920, leur chef, M. Marc j 4 
élu député. 4 ‘ Sangnier fu 

J’ai connu Marc Sangnier, il y a vingt ou vingt ¢; 
ans, le plus séduisant jeune officier, le plus brillant jeun 
orateur : son 4me coulait en flots limpides dans ses dis. 
cours. Il a aujourd’hui quarante cinq ou six ans la 
jeunesse est partie, il reste un beau talent de parole 
une sincérité que personne n’a jamais mise en doute. 
de la chaleur, mais presque toujours du vague dans Pen. 
pression et probablement aussi dans la pensée. Une 
certaine coquetterie 4 se rapprocher de 1’ adversaire FY 
ne pas craindre ce que les gens plus timorés appellent 
inévitablement des idées avancées, est aussi visible, 
C’est le droit évident de M. Sangnier de dire qu’ il veut 
se rapprocher de ‘‘ nos anciens ennemis ’’ au nom de 
la fraternité chrétienne, et il resterait dans les limites 
du vraisemblable s’il affirmait agir en conformité des 
idées de réconciliation souvent exprimées par Benoit 
XV et Pie XI. Cependant les observateurs qui ont 
Suivi sa carriére ne peuvent s’empécher de croire qu’il 
serait partisan d’un rapprochement avec l’ Allemagne 
méme s’il n’était pas catholique. Il faut donc voir. 
avant tout, dans son attitude une tendance personnelle 
plus qu’un mouvement véritable au sein de 1’ Eglise, 
D’ailleurs il est facile de se rendre compte que, ni la 
presse catholique, ni les Evéques de France n’ inclinent 
a une démarche qui devancerait et n’entrainerait 
vraisemblablement pas l’opinion publique. IIs se 
taisent sur la question et s’ils parlaient, il y a tout 4 
parier qu’ils affirmeraient, comme le Cardinal Mercier 
le faisait encore 4 Paris méme, la semaine derniére, 
que sans contrition il ne doit pas y avoir d’ absolution. 

Et la France, que pense-t-elle? La France a lair 
indifférente 4 des tentatives qui lui paraissent plus 
académiques qu’autre chose: elle attend. On entend 
rarement aujourd’hui un frangais exprimer de la haine 
pour l’Allemagne. La sympathie moitié intellectuelle 
moitié artistique pour les Allemands qui apparaissait 
il y a dix ans dans le Jean Christophe de M. Romain 
Rolland est aussi exceptionnelle. Chaque jour, dans un 
journal ou dans un salon, on peut lire ou entendre 
cependant de nombreuses allusions 4 l’Allemagne. Elles 
different 4 peine de pensée et de ton, d’avec ce qu’on 
lisait et entendait de 1905, l’année de Tanger, a 1914: 
ce sont des allusions 4 une guerre de revanche prob- 
able. Beaucoup de gens diront qu’a force de peindre 
le diable sur le mur on le fera apparaitre. Ce proverhe, 
comme nombre de proverbes, n’a que les apparences 
de la vérité: c’est en vain qu’on peindrait le diable si 
le diable n’avait mis dans sa téte cornue d’apparaitre. 
Si un jour la guerre revient ce ne sera pas parce qu’on 
en aura eu peur, mais parce que quelqu’un en aura eu 
envie. La cause principale pour laquelle les Frangais, 
en général, ne prétent que peu d’attention aux idées 
de réconciliation, c’est qu’ils craignent de se laisser 
prendre, comme ils l’ont été au temps de I’Affaire 
Dreyfus, 4 un leurre et d’étre surpris par la guerre 
parlant encore de paix éternelle. 


Que faudrait-il pour que cet état d’esprit changeat? 

Il semble malheureusement qu’on doive dire: qu’aurait- 
il fallu? Il aurait fallu une réalité tangible qui 
ramenat l’opinion frangaise au temps, peu éloigné, 
aprés tout, ot la Prusse pouvait bien étre exécrée mais 
ou le nom de |’Allemagne restait poétique et sym- 
pathique. aurait fallu dissocier Berlin de Alle- 
ne, ou, comme le dit souvent Mr. Chesterton, des 
Allemagnes. Qu’on refasse avec la Rhénanie, les 
Etats du Sud et l’Autriche une Confédération 
manique, elle sera populaire dés le jour de sa naissance. 
Montrez-nous Berlin, fortifié de Moscou, s’imposant 3 
| Europe nous saurons trop bien ce qui nous attend, 
nous et nos voisins tout comme nous. Les Frangals 
ont pris pendant quatre ans une legon de réalité qui 


| leur a cofté trop cher pour étre oubliée sitét. 
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Letters to the Editor 


i he SATURDAY Reviuw-welcomes the free expression 
of genuine ofinion on matters of public in- 
terest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions 
themselves and the manner of their expression, — : 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the 
writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 
s communications. 
topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
ould reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


PSYCHIC SCIENCE 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Just a closing line, in case my previous letter 
did not make clear the fact that 1 am thoroughly con- 
vinced of the truth of some of the phenomena we have 
so long investigated, and to say that I shall not scruple 
to state my conclusions whenever I think it appropriate, 
whether the statement meets with opposition or not. 
I am well aware that it is not always appropriate, and 
that my judgment is not infallible. 

But I do not admit Sir Ray Lankester’s claim that 
he has given adequate study to the subject, and that 
his opinion on it is of value, any more than he would 
attach importance to some opinion of mine in biology 
if | were presumptuous enough to express one. 

As instance, I may cite a single branch of Psychic 
Science—the inquiry into what is called dowsing or 
water-divining. I have seen Sir Ray Lankester watch- 
ing with polite and probably cynical amusement the 
efforts of an amateur with a forked twig to locate 
water under a lawn or in a park, or to find objects 
secreted under a drawing-room carpet; but this meagre 
attention cannot be compared with the serious and long- 
continued study of Sir William Barrett, as witnessed 
by his classical work on the subject. And any trivial 
attention he may have paid to the so-called ectoplasmic 
phenomena is as nothing compared with that of cer- 
tain medically-trained investigators on the Continent. 

No, Sir, the subject has grown too large now for its 
course to be checked, either by the dislike of misguided 
clerics or by the prejudices of conservative men of 
science. It has difficulties and obstructions of its own 
to contend with, some of them real and puzzling—the 
consequences of injudicious and unbalanced enthusiasm 
being one of them—but a stone or handful of mud 
thrown into the stream, though it may cause local 
turbidity and degrade a little energy into heat, is 
powerless to check any but the smallest tributaries of 
the growing’ river. 

There was a time, so I have been taught, when an 
early amphibian crawled out of the water and tenta- 
tively sampled a new environment, to the disgust of his 
respectable aqueous friends; finding there, I suppose, 
reptiles, birds, and insects, quite at home. So may 
the human race be emerging into cognizance and 
utilization of an etherial environment, amid which they 
have been living, unknowing, all the time. 

Sir Ray may reply: Yes, friend Lodge, but you are 
letting yourself be hiked out of the water by a hook 
in your gills, which I for my part mean to avoid. Well, 
long may it be before he succumbs to the inevitable and 
joins the majority of his comrades on the other side. 

I am, etc., OLIveR LopGE 


in these 


anonymou 
Letters on 
week, sh 


[If by ‘‘ certain medically-trained investigators on the 
Continent ”” Sir Oliver Lodge refers to Drs. Schrenk- 
Notzing and Geley, our readers should be reminded 
that their alleged discoveries concerning Ectoplasm 
are, in the eyes of most impartial students, stultified 
by the experiments described in the Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research for January, 
1922.—Ep. S.R.] 


MR. HARDY AND THE NEW POETRY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


—Mr. Golding’s refreshing optimism for the 
uture of English poetry proffers wholesome nourish- 
ment; it is exhilarating to share his hopes, though I find 
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it difficult to view in the same light the movements he 
mentions that inspire such optimism. That there has 
been an abnormal desire for freedom in art and life none 
will doubt, a freedom that has been responsible for a 
certain retrogression, but, and here I am at issue with 
Mr. Golding, this particular retrogression did not end 
a the last moment of the war” but rather began 
there. 

There was no thought of progress in the scope and 
form of poetry during the war. Serious experiment with 
the craft was in abeyance. We were all bound to com- 
plete a common task and if now and then a stirring cry 
was raised it was done so in accepted forms, a strong 
emotional note being the heart of the matter. They 
could not bother with experiments; what they had to say 
was to be said straightforwardly. Of course I speak 
only of poets. 

After a few years of denial and pent-up spirits we were 
free. Little wonder our freedom has been extravagant 
and flown to many an undesirable extreme. It was 
then, and not during the war, there was chaos. This 
freedom, leading to some infelicity, indicated that the 
observance of law and order conduce more to happiness 
than indiscriminating freedom. All this marked poetry, 
of the arts, most strongly, as it is the most direct expres- 
sion of life. 

Thus it gradually dawns on a people that, having 
meant to be free, they were forfeiting more than they 
gained. Restraints so willingly shaken off were found 
to be serviceable, as they are but the part of a vast 
machine to help to convey us to loftier heights. The 
result, however, is good, for because of the failure of 
our freedom we perceive more clearly the essentials of 
happy living ; truth thus enforced was but the “‘ drawing 
back for a spring.” 

Yet, do I read Mr. Golding aright? Does he con- 
sider the moment of drawing back, which, as human 
nature and experience suggest, cannot be mistaken for 
anything but a prelude to an advance, should be thought 
of as its real beginning? 

I am, etc., 
ARNOLD WHITTICK 

27 Princess Road, South Norwood 


THE SPEED LIMIT 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I noticed that in a footnote to a _ cor- 
respondent’s letter condemning the abolition of 
a speed limit you said that a safeguard was 
provided in the clause with regard to danger- 
ous driving. A visit to this hog-ridden city 
would, I think, show you how worthless such a “ safe- 
guard” really is. I have just come up here from Cape 
Town, where recently there had been a great number of 
accidents and deaths owing to the speed of motor cars, 
with the result that people were stirred up to alter such 
a brutal state of things, and by stringent application of 
the laws, and by police traps, etc., we managed to reduce 
the road hogs to something like order. The Cape 
Peninsula is famous for its lovely drives, and motorists 
abound in consequence, but their callous hoggishness 
was so great that the different municipalities one by one 
imposed a speed limit of 15 miles or so. They saw 
well enough that without that it would be impossible to 
stop the brutes. Up here, however, though notices are 
put up of a speed limit of 15 miles no one takes the least 
notice, but they fly along at rates of from 30 to 50 miles 
an hour and the police authorities do nothing. The re- 
sult is that there are one or more accidents almost every 
day. In fact one official told me that in a certain locality 
in the middle of the town there were half a dozen a day. 
But if a speed limit of 10 miles were established and 
rigidly enforced at least go per cent. of the accidents 
would be abolished. I have not the least doubt that 
accidents in England under the new law will be far more 
than they would be if a speed limit of 12 miles an hour 
were in force, and motorists compelled to keep to it, 
which hitherto they have not been. An effective speed 
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limit has not yet been properly tried. Under the new law 
a road hog will have a hundred opportunities of evasion. 
How can it be proved in the case of an accident that he 
was reckless? All he has to say is that the road was 
clear and in his opinion his speed, which of course as 
usual he will in court reduce to half, was not excessive, 
and that it was the fault of the victim ‘‘ doing the wrong 
thing,” and the magistrate, probably a motorist himself, 
will as usual agree with this and let him off scot free. 
How can a motorist at a moment’s notice decide whether 
it is safe to go fast or not? And yet it is to be left to 
the discretion of ignorant and inexperienced young men, 
sometimes mere boys or girls, whether they may go fast 
or not. Can anything more ridiculous be imagined ! 
The fact is that pedestrians, forming the vast majority 
of the populations, should be the ones to settle what 
speed is to be allowed, especially as to them it is a 
matter of life and death and not of mere convenience as 
to motorists. Instead of this nearly all the authorities 
who make or carry out the laws are motorists, and what 
they do is in their interests chiefly. I trust you will 
publish this letter in your influential columns that are 
read all over the world, and it may help to stir up 
people to stop this awful slaughter of pedestrians. 
I am, etc., 
Johannesburg T. B. BLatHwayt 
[Our correspondent appears to overlook the fact that 
a speed limit of ten or twelve miles an hour is effectively 
enforced through all towns and very many villages in 
England; he surely does not propose such a limit for 
use outside such places? We cannot speak for the 
police of Johannesburg, but we do not think conditions 
there are a criterion of conditions in this country, where 
limit regulations are generally observed, if only to 
avoid a fine.—Ep. S.R. ] 


ALLEGED VANDALISM AT HAMPTON COURT 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Referring to the charge of vandalism at 
Hampton Court, brought by Mr. Hugh Blaker in a 
letter which appeared in your issue of June 10, in con- 
nexion with some recent repairs to the Tudor brick- 
work of the palace, I am glad to be able to state facts, 
which should, I think, completely reassure him and 
your readers. What has been done is, in fact, the 
very reverse of what Mr. Blaker supposes. 

The facts are these. A small repair being necessary 
to an old flue, which passes just behind the surface of 
the brickwork of the north wall of the Base Court, 
some modern machine-made bricks, including some 
glaring scarlet ones, were removed, and others more 
in harmony with the surrounding Tudor ones were sub- 
stituted. In doing this those responsible did not con- 
tent themselves with such excellent old-style bricks— 
hand-made, sun-dried and sand-finished—as are now 
to be obtained, but used real, old, Tudor, Hampton 
Court bricks, carefully treasured for the very purpose 
of such repairs. As it is, the surface treated does not 
exceed two or three square feet. 

The ‘‘ ugly patches,’? which your correspondent 
rightly stigmatizes ‘‘as made without any regard 
whatever to the original work ’’—one of them was re- 
moved in the recent repair—we owe, not to those in 
charge of the building to-day, but to Early-Victorian 
taste—or rather tastelessness—and the utilitarian 
methods of that mechanical age, which looked upon 
all machine-made articles of uniform size and colour, 
as wonderful improvements on ‘‘ the clumsy handiwork 
of the benighted olden times.”’ 

As to “ the original diagonal pattern of darker 
bricks,’’ which Mr. Blaker so justly values, this charm- 
ing feature of the old work has not been interfered 
with at all in the recent repair. He may have been 
misled by the haphazard, broken lines, and the different 
patterns of varying scales, which we owe to the un- 
fettered artistic fancy of Wolsey’s master bricklayer, 
and which are, indeed, of the very essence of the beauty 
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of this feature of Tudor brickwork. Not a brick 
these patterns has been recently disturbed. We rd 
otherwise, | should not be the last to protest. 
As it is, not being myself in any way responsible 
but happening to know the facts, I feel it incumbent 
ps me to vindicate those who, in the discharge of their 
uties, observe all possible care and reveren 
old work of this historic edifice. Se for the 
I am, etc., 
ERNE 
The Pavilion, Hampton Court Palace sat 


THE MORAL OF THE BRIGHTON CARNIVAL 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay Review 


SIR,—I shall be glad of your permission to Say a few 
words on the wild, meaningless, and, as I venture to 
think, pernicious pageantry which has taken possession 
of Brighton this week. I say ‘‘ meaningless,” for there 
is no sense in a ‘‘ carnival” in June. Without Lent or 
a season of discipline to follow, a carnival is a mockery 
Mr. Applin, who came from London to organize the 
show, said, as reported in the local paper, that he wanted 
to revive the ‘‘ Saturnalia.” Did he know what this 
heathen festival involved? The unrestrained licence 
the wild scenes of drunken revelry? Is this the way to 
“boom” Brighton? Rather I should say to “‘ doom” 
it as a respectable watering place. I have no pecuniary 
interest in the town, therefore I can speak disinterest- 
edly. But as there is advertised a ‘‘ Crazy Night,” from 
g till 2 a.m. on the Pier, some approach to the Saturn- 
alia may be reached. To my mind it is a crazy scheme 
altogether, for it will certainly not bring to Brighton the 
class of people who are most wanted. The professed 
aim of the promoters is to }‘ recreate the spirit of Merrie 
England.” But there is no special cause for merriment 
just now. On the contrary, we have cause for grave 
anxiety. The mass of the people have to a great extent 
had political power bestowed on them, but they are 
indifferent to their responsibilities—(I suppose they 
think that Mr. Lloyd George will do all that is right 
for them)—and if certain politicians had wanted to divert 
the people from the serious condition of the country, 
they could not have contrived a better method than such 
flamboyant shows as the Brighton Carnival. 

I am, etc., 
H. A. BuLLey 


Brighton 


DIET AND LONGEVITY 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I congratulate you on your moral courage 
in publishing so unorthodox an article as the one on 
‘ Diet and Longevity,’ by Mrs. Forbes, which I read 
to-day in your valuable journal? 

Some years ago I was given a short time to live, and 
was advised to follow the long trodden path of es 
tablished medical theory. Instead, I first fasted on 
water and then changed my diet to the 1st Book of 
Timothy, iv, 3-4, with the conviction that the twentieth 
verse of the sixth chapter meant pretty much what it 
said. I ate and drank nothing adulterated or prepared 
by man and lived entirely on steamed vegetables, raw 
salads, raw fresh fruits, fresh poached eggs, fresh 
uncooked milk, nuts, steamed fresh beef, raw tripe, 
fresh air and cold water. I did not eat every day, but 
since my dietary included apples, oranges, grapes, 
bananas, carrots, turnips, parsnips, potatoes (eaten 
with the jacket as in fruits with their skins), tomatoes 
(raw), and I eschewed all condiments, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, etc., everything tinned, bottled, packeted, 
patented, stewed, hashed, re-cooked or fried, I was 
challenged for sanity. But time proved me right and 
since then (1917) many of my friends have adopted my 


‘regime in various troubles, with lasting success. 


I am, etc., 
Joun W. ARMSTRONG 


Undercliffe, Bradford 
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Newmarket, June 28 


attraction to all breeders of bloodstock and 

owners of racehorses, for the Yearling Sales, 
which began last evening, are the first of the year, and 
the prices realized by the 213 lots offered will give 
breeders an idea how far the general trade depression 
is likely to affect their own particular branch of industry. 
Last year at the corresponding Sales 155 yearlings 
changed hands for over 4105,000, but it is impossible 
to say now if this satisfactory state of affairs will 
continue. 

A study of the catalogue suggests that, while the 
same high average quality is likely to be maintained, 
there will be a considerable reduction in the number sold. 
Public interest will naturally be centred in the ten 
yearlings offered by the National Stud. They include 
eight colts and two fillies who cannot be easily faulted 
on looks. In my opinion the three likely to realize the 
highest prices are a chestnut colt by Phalaris out of 
Eagle’s Rest, a bay colt by Spearmint out of Countess 
Zia, and a bay filly by The Tetrarch out of Dolabella. 
This conclusion is founded not so much on make and 
shape as on the performances of their near relatives on 
the racecourse. By no other means can a buyer form 
an opinion as to the merit of his purchase. Abolish 
racing in this country, and the result would be disas- 
trous to all the horse-employing countries of the world. 

Since the war the majority of people seem to have 
lost the art of thinking for themselves and prefer to 
believe in the chatter of irresponsible persons who quote, 
or misquote, the opinions of some more highly qualified 
judge. In their opinion a vanquished favourite has 
always been “‘ got at” or ‘‘ pulled” by his jockey. The 
story circulates and is exaggerated to the infinite detri- 
ment of the fair name of the Turf and those intimately 
concerned with it. Prior to Ascot several races had 
been thus criticized and subsequent running proved the 
falsity of the innuendoes. 

At the Royal Meeting the defeat of Chivalrous was 
the first ‘‘ tragedy,” and instantly there were rumours 
that he had been ‘‘ got at.” One saw him adopt his 
usual cutting down tactics, but he never got very far 
away from his opponents, and once collared he stopped 
very quickly and finished last. In his first race of the 
year at Newmarket he did much the same thing, when 
racing alongside Brinklow at level weights. Here he 
was giving him 15 Ibs. His next race was the Chester 
Cup, which he won with ridiculous ease, to the sur- 
prise of everybody concerned. The circuitous course 
proved to be greatly in his favour, and after Newmarket 
it was realized by his trainer that he required an immen- 
sity of work, and he was sent the complete circuit of the 
track at racing pace even on the morning of the race. 
His defeat of Golden Myth (the subsequent winner of 
the Ascot Gold Cup) greatly exaggerated his merits, 
but the latter is a sluggish horse in his home work, and 
having been absent from a racecourse for two months 
the tearaway tactics of Chivalrous got him beaten. 
Armed with these credentials Chivalrous was every- 
body’s choice at Ascot, but he now carried 9 st. 4 Ibs. ; 
and although he tried to cut down his field it was 
observed that he could never get clear away from Fred 
Power, the ultimate winner, and this horse has beaten 
him since with 8 Ibs. the worst of the weights. It must 
be remembered that after Manchester Chivalrous had 
but five days allowed him to get to his training quarters 
and from thence to Ascot—so commonsense suggests 
there may be other reasons than the ‘‘ dope theory ” for 
his disappointing display. 

Re-echo, steel-bitted in the Derby, was left, and ran 
through his field in creditable style to finish fifth. 
Rubber-bitted at Ascot, he dashed off with the lead and 
his jockey was unable to check him, with the result that 
the steep ascent at the finish found out what is probably 
his weak point—want of stamina. : 

The final tragedy was that of Vencedor, considered 


T HE First July Meeting proves an irresistible 
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by most people the fastest horse in England. Travel- 
ling to Epsom to compete in the Royal Stakes he met 
with an accident in his box which prevented him from 
running and necessitated walking and trotting exercise 
for several days. This slight stoppage in his work 
probably robbed him of the necessary dash to cope with 
the rejuvenated King Sol, whose running this week iri 
the July Cup will be watched with great interest. 

These facts may well help to do away with exagger- 
ated ideas formed by unthinking people as to the dis- 
honesty of the Turf. 

This week the Jockey Club have very rightly given 
a trial to a new starter, and Major Robertson, who has 
had experience in Egypt, gave every satisfaction on the 
first day of the Meeting. Firmness and quick decision 
are very necessary qualifications, but they are of little 
use unless you have the confidence of the jockeys. At 
some meetings recently the starts have been little short 
of farcical. 

L. G. 


P.S.—Breeders of thoroughbreds will be interested to 
hear that Juggernaut, the 14-year-old son of St. Simon, 
and sire of Silver Urn and Silver Image, is coming over 
to England and will stand at Antwick’s, Wantage, the 
= farm belonging to his owner, Sir William Nelson, 

art. 


A Woman's Causerie 
THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD 


HE Eastern potentate, wise from his training in 
luxury, surrounds the beloved with toys. Thus, in 


attempting to please another, he can delight him- 
self with the song of unreal nightingales in golden cages, 
in waves of subdued music from the sofa he presses 
with his majestic weight, and watch on the runnels of 
water, blue from the blue tiles over which it flows, the 
toy steamboat rocking on miniature waves. This is if the 
Eastern potentate has not lost the child from his heart 
and can play, by the side of the beloved, the “‘ let’s pre- 
tend” of his earlier years. And the beloved, as long 
as she can stand, slim and fair, to seek her reflection in 
the dark pupil of his eye, will ask nothing better than 
to go on pretending to let’s pretend; she will splash the 
water on to the steamboat and put out the flame; she 
will sit on the sofa and vex the tunes into a jangle and 
jumble of noise; she will feed with pebbles the bird, 
whose soul is in the exquisite machinery of his stomach, 
until she succeeds in silencing him. 

Oh ! beloved, your “‘ let’s pretend” is different from 
his. Go back to the noisy rooms of the harem where 
no pretence is possible, where the eye of experience 
freezes the heart of youth with its piercing knowledge of 
life, and where, though she has never been farther than 
the cemetery at the gate of the city, sits the mother of 
all true women of the world, the same at Ispahan as in 
London, in Fez as in Paris, no mate for the monarch of 
let’s pretend, but a fit mistress for the man of the world. 


* * 


It is not by education or time that the woman of the 
world evolves. She is born. Her first movement is 
to crawl to the person who will give her the best choco- 
lates; at school she shows wisdom in choosing her 
friends; and once launched upon the current of man- 
kind, she is capable of any hidden action that will bring 
her amusement or enlarge her importance. In the 
picture papers, amongst the Successful, the Important, 
and the Altruistic—those who like their generosity 
acknowledged—she is often found in company of the 
Altruistic, hoping that pearl crumbs will fall on to her 
neck. With untiring energy this rare, rare being throws 
herself into politics, love, charity and friendship with a 
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zest born of a definite aim—and in that lies her success ; 

her aim is not lost in a Dostoievskian mistiness, it is 

clear and logical—the best of everything for herself. 
* * 


Of her good qualities, and she has them in plenty, the 
greatest is her splendid buoyant health. Most of her 
qualities are, in fact, good if taken by themselves, it is 
only in the mixing that an error has beeh made, iron 
has entered where only cream should have been used, 
and the hardness of it has blunted her imagination and 
ruined her manners. It is this lack of imagination that 
urges her into a turbulent dislike of what she calls the 
effeminate man. Any man with a subtle nature, or one 
who cannot from reasons of money or of health shoot, 
hunt or keep nightly pace with her, falls at once under 
this, to her, damning term. She forgets that man is 
born of woman and that the best man keeps something 
good of his mother. To be courteous, gentle and re- 
served, as the men are who dislike her, means for her 
to lack the sturdy male qualities she is certain are the 
complement of her own generous nature. As she is 
unable to believe that she does not attract them, she 
proceeds to label them in language winningly modern 
and explicit. Surely this clarity of language must also 
be counted to her good; it is so counted by the very men 
she despises. They have a sense of humour often want- 


ing in her male prototype. 
” * * 

Many are called women of the world who have no 
right to that name. They fail at some point, display 
timidity in snubbing, are kind to people who are of no 
use to them, can understand that there are those who 
like a quiet life. These women are wrongly labelled 
when classed with those whose great quality is hardness 
—hardness of heart, hardness of waist. Unfortunately, 
a few thinking people speak as though it were a kind 
of title, such as Dame or Duchess, and it is to disillusion 
them that this has been written. 

* * * 

All men in love are Eastern potentates and in their 
wisdom make gifts of toys to the beloved. Sad is the 
fate of him whose love is given to the woman of the 
world, for she will scorn his nightingale’s song while 
she plucks the stones from their jewelled eyes; she will 
call him ‘‘ foolish child” as she stops his kisses with 
words, words, words, rising on them to Babel heights 
of clamour whilst he hides his face in the cool, green 
grass to listen to the whispering of worms. . 

oi 


Verse 
‘ WHAT IF THE BELL IS LOUD’ 


wrt if the bell is loud, 

Yet call no fervants to the waiting church? 

Weary of exhortations 

That spring unheard, the preacher tires of faith; 

In deserts secretly 

The hermit wearies of his solitude. 

The wave upon the rock 

Beats many a day before the fissure yields. 

And when desire is hot 

Throbbing within the mind of a creator, 

High are the ramparts still 

Between it and the outer liberty. 

What if a lover cry 

Across the autumn glooms in lonely hour 

And no voice call again, 

No vision come save memory’s delicate ghost ? 

Pity the emptiness 

That waits, and all things chilled, grown old with 
waiting 

Then the world mocks, asserting 

Its later creeds, discoveries and lovers. 

And will it comfort us, 

The image of an old monk in his cell 

Penning these lost endeavours 
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Reviews 
IMPREGNABLE JAPAN 


The Problem of the Pacific in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. By General N. Golovin and Admiral 
A. D. Bubnov. Gyldendal. tos. 6d. net. 


‘ia remarkable work, which has been put into 
English by M. Nabokoff, the late Russian Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, is of the highest importance not 
only to students of the Far East, but to all who are 
interested in world-politics—that is, to everybody. Its 
main theme is the extremely strong position of Japan 
vis-a-vis the Western Powers, particularly the United 
States; it goes so far as to declare that Japan now 
occupies an impregnable position, and is unconquerable 
by America, even were that country aided by the 
British Empire. This being the case, Japan will con- 
tinue her policy of expansion, and impose on the rest 
of the world the line that expansion shall take. - This 
conclusion, however, is modified by the statement that 
Japan may be checked by the regeneration of China 
and Russia. It will thus be seen that to all our optimists 
this book is most disturbing, and it must come as a 
severe shock to many people, especially to those who 
have put their faith in the Washington Conference— 
which is what the SatuRrpay REviEw has never done, 
The authors are experts of eminence. General Golovin 
was for many years professor at the Staff College, 
Petrograd, and during the war was Chief of Staff to 
Brusiloff in 1916, and later on the Rumanian front. 
Admiral Bubnov was professor at the Naval Staff Col- 
lege, Petrograd, and was Chief of the Naval Section of 
the Staff of the Russian Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
in the war. Their book is informed throughout by the 
conviction that a struggle is practically certain between 
America and Japan. The chapters dealing with the 
naval forces of the two Powers, the strategical condi- 
tions of naval warfare in the Pacific generally and in 
the Western Pacific in particular, and the military 
meaning of political groupings in the Pacific, are written 
by the Admiral, and form the most vitally significant 
part of the work, the rest of which is from the pen of 
the General, who concerns himself with the economic and 
political aspects of the subject as well as with those of a 
military kind. 

Usually it is China that is considered to be the pro- 
blem of the Pacific, but in the view of these authors 
China is virtually in the hands of Japan already, though 
they rather contradict themselves by speaking of the 
regeneration of China as a possible barrier to Japan. 
According to them the problem of the Pacific arises 
from the fact that Japan must find outlets for her in- 
creasing population: ‘‘ the boiler is bound to explode 
sooner or later if internal pressure is not relieved and 
safety valves remain closed.’’ It is the question of 
‘freedom of emigration’’ that is pregnant with excuses 
for conflict. It is pointed out that Japan’s possession 
of Korea and Formosa, and her hold on Man- 
churia and Far East Siberia, do not satisfy her require- 
ments; in the one there is a sufficiently large popula- 
tion, and in the other only a small part of Manchuria 
is really attractive to Japanese settlers. Where, then, 
is Japan’s surplus to go? Not into China, for China 
is crowded. The answer given is—southward, to and 
throughout the islands, great and small, of the Pacific, 
with their comparative lack of population; and first of 
all to the Philippines. ‘‘ Japan is thus bound to come 
into contact with the United States.” And this spells 
war. ‘* The only means of averting war with Japan 
in the twentieth century, would be for the United 
States to evacuate the Philippines and to renounce her 
interests in Eastern Asia.” Now, no one supposes for 
a moment that America will do these things; therefore 
the clash must come. The Washington Conference 


Within the volume of Eternity? 


Nancy CuNARD 


may have postponed it for a time, but at most that is 
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all it has done. The authors of this book further as- 
sert that the Conference has not only not prevented the 

sibility of war in the Pacific, but has not even in- 
terrupted the preparations for war. And we have not 
the least doubt of the truth of this statement; the ten 
yea rs’ peace postulated by the Conference is merely giv- 
ing Japan more and more time for perfecting her pre- 
rations, which are already well advanced. ; . 

When America’s politicians recognize the impossi- 
bility of gaining their ends by talk, her soldiers and 
ships will be confronted with the task of compelling 
Japan to reverse, not in words but in deeds, her aggres- 
sive policy in China, and of defending the Philippines. 
Dismissing as fantastic the notion of an expeditionary 
army of millions landing in Japan or in the United 
States, the authors demonstrate that the struggle must 
be a naval one and eventually turn on a blockade of 

apan by America, but they point out that such a 
blockade could produce decisive results only if Japan 
were cut off from the Asiatic mainland, whence she 
draws her supplies of iron. There is, however, mighty 
little chance of cutting Japan off from the mainland, 
because, now that Vladivostok is occupied by her, she 
controls the Sea of Japan, and by closing its entrances, 
a task that is well within her capacity, she can make it 
mare clausum. Having thus no difficulty in getting 
supplies, she can bid defiance to a blockade. As 
against the United States, Japan’s position is im- 
pregnable—which is the same thing as saying that 
America cannot hope for success in war against her. 
In the book the closely-reasoned argument discusses in 
fletail the comparative strengths of the rival fleets, the 
presence or absence of bases in the battle area, the pres- 
sure occasioned by cruisers, destroyers, submarines and 
aircraft, and many other matters that enter into the 
subject, and it shows how enormous, how insuperable 
indeed, is the advantage held by Japan over America. 
Aided by Britain, America would be in a better position 
relatively, but not decisively so. 

The authors consider in their elaborate but dispas- 
sionate way the prospects of an Anglo-American Alli- 
ance, and their deliberate conclusion is that the alliance 
“‘would not open new possibilities of decisive and 
powerful strategy against Japan, and the severance of 
the latter’s communications with the Asiatic continent 
would still remain an unattainable task for her 
enemies.’’ Again, they think that Britain’s participa- 
tion in the war would give Japan a free hand in China, 
the occupation of which would signify the lasting su- 
premacy of Japan over that country, despite the hatred 
felt by the Chinese for the Japanese. ‘‘ Strategically, 
this next stage is so prepared that even the combined 
forces of Great Britain and the United States cannot 
prevent Japan’s occupation of China at the outbreak of 
war in the Far East.’’ Taking a long view, the authors 
are of opinion that the Japanese are quite clever enough 
to win over the Chinese to their side by enlisting their 
sympathies in a conflict of colour—the yellow races, 
under the headship of Japan, against the white races. 
Now, all this may seem extravagant, but it is not im- 
possible. It is the case that Japan contemplates, and 
has long contemplated, the possession, as overlord, 
of China. The Twenty-one Demands, put forward in 
1915, made that very plain. Her whole policy has been 
in that direction, however much her diplomats, the 
wiliest on earth, may deny it. In one way or another 
she already has a considerable grasp of China. It 
almost looks, in fact, as if it were too late to say, 
“Watch Japan! ’’ For our part, we do not think so 
—that is, if the West will concentrate its efforts in the 
Far East on the building up of China. In this, Britain 
can play a great and effective part if she will, and this 
is what her interests prescribe. The same is true of 
America. It is not yet too late, and at present there 
is a great opportunity which should not be allowed to 
pass. And, finally, our naval resources must be deve- 
loped and modified on the lines made possible only now 
by the high-powered internal combustion engine. Only 
thus can. we draw closer the physical bonds of Empire. 


HUMANISM 


The Philosophy of Humanism and of Other Sub- 
jects. By Viscount Haldane of Clone, O.M. 
Murray. 12s. net. 


| Bn HALDANE introduces his new study of the 
philosophical problem with a novel and striking 
comparison, a comparison between Aristotle’s outlook 
on the ancient world and Goethe’s outlook on the 
modern world. In Aristotle’s criticism of his predeces- 
sors and in Goethe's attitude toward the metaphysical 
systems of his day, we may discern a revolt against the 
abstract, a rejection of all attempts to find the basis 
of reality in an absolute outside the individual, and 
equally a rejection of the scientific analysis which aims 
at discovering the elements out of which the world of 
actuality is put together. Both bid us, in Lord Hal- 
dane’s words, ‘‘ take the world as we find it; accept its 
reality, as it seems, and then trace out the relativity 
of that reality, as it grows or ‘ becomes,’ to our own 
standpoints.’’ If we accept this position it involves 
that for us and from our standpoint knowledge is 
foundational. However different the ordo cognos- 
cendi may be conceived to be from the ordo essendi, 
both fall within the concrete universal, knowledge. This 
is the basis of ‘ The Philosophy of Humanism and of 
Other Subjects.’ 

What is the position in philosophy and science to- 
day? Two movements stand out pre-eminently in their 
influence on the philosophy of our time. One is new 
realism. It arose in a vigorous protest against 
transcendental universals and bloodless categories, and 
it insisted on the essential objectivity of the physical 
world and the receptive subjectivity of the mind in 
knowing. The strong support to which it continually 
appealed and on which it relied was the success of phy- 
sical science, and its leading aim was the introduction 
of scientific method into philosophy. The other move- 
ment is the new idealism, under which we must in- 
clude the vitalism of Bergson, the estheticism of 
Croce, and last but not least, the reformed Hegelianism 
of Gentile, all strong in criticism of scientific method 
and all insisting on the essentially abstract and prac- 
tical character of scientific knowledge. To the new 
idealist act is concrete and. fact is abstract, while to 
the new realist fact is independent existence and know- 
ledge is merely the contemplative act of a compresent 
mind. Into this philosophical arena an apple of dis- 
cord has been thrown in the shape of the Einstein 
principle of relativity in physical science. However 
philosophers may protest that it is no concern of theirs, 
and however mathematicians may deplore the intrusion 
of a metaphysical interest into their pure science of 
measurement, it is impossible for either philosophers 
or men of science to ignore the effect of that revolution 
in the fundamental concept of the nature of the reality 
which physics deals with. And this is not the only 
disturbing factor. The new psychology has effected 
a complete revolution in the concept of the nature of 
mind. Every form of the epiphenomenalism which 
was the happy invention of a mechanistic science to 
enable it to side-track the problems of esthetical, 
logical and ethical values, is discredited. Mind, 
although it is am unextended duration, is discovered 
to have a structure and a function and an active in- 
dividuality as manifest, as stubborn, and as self-as- 
sertive, as anything we discover in the physiological 
organisms or inorganic substances of the spatial 
world. 

No wonder then that to the on!ooker the issue seems 
confused. The purpose of Lord Haldane is to give us a 
guiding thread to conduct us through the maze. This 
is, in the language of philosophy, the concrete uni- 
versal. It is not a new principle but a new interpreta- 
tion of an old principle and a new application of it 
based on the scientific theory. Lord Haldane is 
critical and constructive. He sees an important prin- 
ciple affirmed in the new realism, he sees an equally 
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important principle insisted upon in Gentile’s ‘ Theory 
of Mind as Pure Act,’ yet both seem to him to need 
the coriective which only the other can supply and in 
supplying which each must modify its own position. 

The term humanism, which Lord Haldane employs 
to describe his philosophy, is not the principle of 
Protagoras that man is the measure of all things, nor 
yet is it the modern form of that doctrine in the prag- 
matist theory according to which truth is a value 
created by man to meet a human practical need. It 
is not the theory that truth is what works. It is dif- 
ferent and more profound. It is that while in actual 
experience we do in very fact touch the absolute, yet 
the form which knowledge assumes for us is of 
necessity anthropomorphic. Reality is concrete actual 
experience and this is wholly determined from within. 
Experience therefore imposes on knowledge the form 
which it must assume, yet this does not imply that 
knowledge is only the shadow, or appearance, or show, 
of the reality. The form does not veil the reality. The 
great illusion in philosophy is to mistake the abstract 
for the real, to think that what we can separate in 
thought can exist independently for itself. It is not 
merely the discovery that we cannot separate, however 
we may distinguish, the form from the content of know- 
ledge, it is the discovery that while the expression of 
the act necessarily entails multiplicity, divisibility, op- 
position and contradiction, the act itself is whole and 
indivisible. 

The interest of this volume is likely to centre on the 
application Lord Haldane makes of the Einstein theory 
to interpret and enforce his philosophical principle. The 
real glory of the scientific discovery belongs to Min- 
kowski. Lord Haldane is impressed with the moment- 
ousness of that discovery. He describes it as a flash of 
insight and he says: ‘‘ When the orations of states- 
men and divines of the west have in the main passed 
into the oblivion which swallows up what is transitory, 
there will probably endure an address delivered by this 
professor that is likely to be read even three hundred 
years hence.’’? Few who listened to Minkowski’s ad- 
dress in 1908 could have realized the deep significance 
of the pregnant words in which he declared that space 
and time were henceforth degraded to mere shadows 
leaving nothing of their substance save a sort of united- 
ness of the two. Hitherto it had seemed obvious and 
self-evident, resting on the natural logic of human 
reason, that however related, and however essential 
their relation, space and time were heterogeneous 
realities having no common factor. In the new theory 
they are not identified, but they are both degraded. 
They are abstractions. They derive their whole 
meaning from the concrete universe of which they are 
the characteristic dimensions. Thus there is offered to 
us in the revolution of mathematical and physical 
theory, which the principle of relativity has brought 
to pass, the most emphatic condemnation we could pos- 
sibly have of the philosophical error that the pathway 
to reality is by way of abstract analysis. This method 
has hitherto been held up as the distinctive method of 


science. Mr. Russell and his followers have made it | 


their ideal, and its introduction into philosophy their 
avowed purpose. Lord Haldane challenges this 
method and exposes it in a searching criticism of Mr. 
Russell’s recent book, ‘ The Analysis of Mind.’ 
Among the ‘‘ other subjects ’’ to which our attention 
is directed and which are made to bear testimony to 
Lord Haldane’s world-view, is the problem of the in- 
terpretation of life. Thirty-eight years ago Lord Hal- 
dane tells us he collaborated with his brother, Professor 
J. S. Haldane, in ‘ An Essay on the Relation of Philo- 
sophy to Science.’ Since then Professor Haldane has 
conducted sqme very notable and important researches 
in physiology, many of which have had practical econo- 
mical and medical results of the highest consequence. 
These researches have uniformly forced upon him the 
conclusion that the mechanistic categories are utterly 
inadequate as working principles in biology and that 
life can only be interpreted and rendered in terms of 


life. This also illustrates the logical contradiction jn. 
volved in the idea, which it had taken nearly a centy 
of scientific work to discredit, that it is possible to ex. 
plain the complex by the simple, to derive the concrete 
by mechanical aggregation and segregation of the ab. 
stract. 

It is quite possible that anyone taking up Lord 
Haldane’s book may be misled by the title to suppose 
that it is a collection of studies without any other 
connexion than the interest they possess for the author. 
The reader will find, however, that though they are 
separate studies of distinct problems, they ali bear 
upon one central philosophical principle. The old 
idealism rejected the material world as illusion, the 
new idealism rejects the scientific concept of a world 
existing in itself and closed to mind, not on the ground 
of sense hallucination or logical inconsistency but solely 
on the ground of its abstractedness. Only the con. 
crete is real. Mind and body in abstraction are, like 
space and time, degraded to shadows, and only a united. 
ness of them is actual. 


COUNTRIES OF THE MIND 


Countries of the Mind. Essays in Literary Criti- 
cism. By J. Middleton Murry. Collins, 
7s. 6d. net. 


HIS is, if we mistake not, the fifth collection of 

purely literary essays published by a writer who has 
risen into prominence almost more rapidly than an? 
other critic of our day. We may say at once that we 
consider it the best, because the most solid and the 
most temperate, which Mr. Middleton Murry has is- 
sued. We will not pay him the bad compliment of 
treating the whole of it with praise, because we hold 
that, remarkable as his gifts are, they are still capable 
of cultivation. The final essay in this volume is called 
‘ A Critical Credo,’ but it is less a credo than an 
apologia. With the greater part of it we are wholly in 
accordance; we find in it many sage and wholesome 
matters plainly stated. Mr. Murry’s defence of 
criticism as a particular art and his earnestness in re- 
commending it to respectful attention are excellent, and 
needed statement. But as regards his own practice of 
this art, we think that he is still a little uncertain. He 
is not merely too positive in opinion, but he is apt to 
be too narrow in outlook. He fixes his attention on a 
particular point or quality, and insists upon that, while 
disregarding all other attributes. He gains intensity 
by this habit, but he loses amenity and exactitude. 


Of the essays in this collection, the best is that on’ 


the author of ‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy.’ No 
earlier study of Burton so excellent as this is known to 
us. Hardly less memorable is the essay on Mr. 
Doughty’s ‘ Arabia Deserta.’ The reason why these 
two have a predominance is that the subjects exactly 
suit the genius of Mr. Murry. They are essentially 
simple. The romantic idealism of Burton and the 
ascetic purity of Mr. Doughty so dominate the work of 
those two authors that it is not necessary for the critic 
to go afield. He has but to assert, to analyse and to 
illustrate those clear qualities. That no one is able 
to do more competently than Mr. Murry. — But the 
more complex an intellectual character is, the less is 
Mr. Murry willing to do more than take a single facet 
of it, and concentrate light upon that facet. A strik- 
ing instance is the essay on ‘ Baudelaire.’ If this 
were part of a monograph on the French poet, we 
should call attention to the pages which define the 
metallic resonance of this poet, his ‘‘ dominant en- 
deavour after solidity,’ as in a very high degree sig- 
nificant. But no one reading them without previous 
knowledge would guess how much there is in Baude- 
laire which Mr. Murry entirely misses. His note of 


unstinted praise avoids all mention of the poet’s weak- 
nesses, of his affectations, his mental equivocations, 
his appalling errors of taste. 


Mr. Murry takes the 
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author of ‘ Fleurs du Mal ’ at his own valuation, with- 
out a gasp, without asmile. He treats him as a satirist 
of lofty purity, whereas a touch of humour is required 
to put the strange figure into focus. The man who 
said that the brains of babies had the flavour of nuts 
was not a Swift or a Juvenal, but a farceur. Baude- 
laire was a very great poet, and Mr. Murry says no- 
thing that is not impressive about the best part of his 
poetry, but from the critic’s habit of thinking along one 
deep and narrow line of reflection, we miss, after all his 
effort, the real extraordinary paradox of Baudelaire’s 
existence. 

We read with amazement that Mr. Murry has been 
blamed for not basing his work ‘‘ more elaborately and 
philosophically.’’ We know not what blind bat of a 
reviewer can have raised this foolish objection, since 
it is plain that Mr. Murry’s fondness for a stiff psy- 
chological process is at present the most dangerous 
pitfall in his road to success. He needs to be pecu- 
liarly careful to avoid philosophical theories, which 
merely draw a veil between a critic and the literature 
he contemplates. He has some very sensible remarks 
regarding the persuasion too many authors nourish that 
the moderation of reviewers is due to ‘‘ some personal 
hostility."’ We are therefore sure that he will not 
think us ‘‘ hostile’ if we point out to a critic whom 
we greatly admire, a side of his work which we think 
deplorable. The worst essay in this book is that on 
Flaubert; it is unjust, ungenerous, patently untrue. 
Mr. Murry is entirely insensitive to the subtlety of 
‘ L’Education Sentimentale,’ and to the splendour of 
‘Salammbé.’ He treats Flaubert contemptuously, as a 
‘“‘minor writer.’’ Why? Because he is the victim of a 
theory that no method in fiction is of any value except 
that of Dostoevsky. In the presence of any novel, he 
asks himself, ‘‘ What would Doetoevsky say ?’’ Doetoev- 
sky is his Mrs. Grundy, and Balzac, Jane Austen, Mere- 
dith or Stevenson is nothing to him till his work or hers 
has beer stretched on the bed of the Russian epileptic. 
We look forward impatiently to a book by Mr. Murry 
in which the name of Dostoevsky does not once occur. 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 


Some Revolutions and other Diplomatic Experi- 
ences. By the late Right Hon. Sir Henry G. 
Elliot. Edited by his daughter. Murray. 
16s. net. 


S IR HENRY ELLIOT was certainly not a revolution- 
ary. He had come too much in contact with revolutions 
and their authors. At all his diplomatic posts, except 
the last at Vienna, he saw the Sovereign to whom he 
was accredited deposed—Francis the Second at Naples, 
King Otto at Athens, and the Sultan Abdul Aziz at 
Constantinople. At the last revolution so great was 
his admiration for Midhat Pasha that a faint approval 
is almost allowed to appear. Not for him, however, 
that curiously English attitude of mind, typified by Fox 
and Gladstone or Mr. Wilfrid Blount, which, whilst dis- 
liking disorder at home, sympathizes with almost any 
kind of revolution abroad so long as it can be decked 
out in the colours of liberty and progress. 

Certainly it is not easy to sympathize with the 
wretched Kings of Naples and Greece, whose despotism 
and incapacity produced a picture of misgovernment, 
corruption and violence the light and shade of which 
Sir Henry does not for a moment attempt to obscure. 
The last Bourbon King of Naples indeed admitted in 
later life that, had he taken Sir Henry’s advice, he 
would have retained his throne. Sir Henry’s reminis- 
cences are peculiar because he is just as unenthusiastic 
about Victor Emanuel and Cavour. Undoubtedly 
English sympathy with Italian nationalism has caused 
the ordinary reader to overlook the highly questionable 
means often used by Cavour and his master to bring 
about ends in themselves noble. It cannot be denied 
that he used the diplomatic representatives of Victor 


Emanuel to stir up revolution and conspire against the 
friendly governments to which they were accredited. 

During Sir Henry’s mission in Naples all the immoral 
tendencies of Sardinian policy were actively at work, 
and to them must be added the treachery of Francis’s 
own relations. In the background, as always in 
Italian affairs of that date, was the sinister and mys- 
terious figure of Napoleon, whose policy was either to 
have no policy or two opposing policies at the same 
time. Sir Henry does not hesitate to record in plain 
language what bs thought of all that; and whilst 
recognizing the eloquence and fearlessness of Lord John 
Russell’s famous despatch he sees its inaccuracy, or 
rather limitations, as a statement of the case. Nor are 
the Neapolitans any more successful in obtaining his 
favour. To him they appeared as cowards and traitors, 
though it is a little difficult to see what else they could” 
be unless they had aspired to become martyrs. Never- 
theless in these pages we are allowed to witness a great 
and noble cause going forward in an atmosphere of 
treachery, cowardice, and intrigue beyond belief; and 
amid such scenes appears the figure of Garibaldi— 
simple, honest, brave. 

The atmosphere of Constantinople was as full of 
intrigue as that of Naples, and during Sir Henry’s mis- 
sion (1867-1876) Turkish history reached a_ turning 
point. In those critical years the attempt of Midhat 
Pasha to introduce Liberal reforms from within the 
Turkish Empire, without the dictation of the great 
powers and in the interests of all the Sultan’s subjects, 
whatever their religion, was tried and failed. In Sir 
Henry’s recollections Midhat appears as a sort of 
Turkish Mirabeau defeated by Russian intrigue and 
lack of British support and understanding. Those were 
the days of the Drei-Kaiser Bund between Austria, 
Russia and Germany. Bismarck had other things to 
think about than Turkey, and Andrassy’s policy was to 
try to prove to the border Slav populations that they 
had as much to hope from Austria as from Russia—at 
least that was the explanation he gave to Sir Henry 
Elliot. The result was that Ignatiev, the Russian am- 
bassador—a man of unscrupulous ability, great activity 
and charm—became all-powerful in Constantinople. Sir 
Henry was left to oppose him alone ; and at the congress 
of Constantinople he was fated to see the chief British 
representative, Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ at once become a docile 
instrument in the hands of the Russian ambassador.” 
The author’s Turkish pages are tinged with a slight 
bitterness from the memory of wounds inflicted by 
bitter attacks from Press and platform—attacks from 
which a public servant should be immune and which 
he thought (wrongly perhaps) were inspired by party 
passion. We commend them, however, to our readers 
not only because of their intrinsic interest and import- 
ance, but because they go far to explain the extraordi- 
nary diplomatic success obtained in Constantinople in 
our own day by Germany, a country, as Mr. Pinero 
might say, without a past in Turkish history. 


THE USES OF ELECTRICITY 


Electricity. By Sydney G. Starling. Longmans. 
10s. 6d. net. 


R. STARLING, who is head of the Department 

of Physics in the West Ham Municipal College, 
has added an excellent volume to the series called 
‘ Science in the Service of Man.’ We have seen no 
recent book that may be more confidently recommended 
to the general reader who wishes to obtain ‘‘ some 
comprehension of the subject of electricity as it appears 
to the physicist of to-day.’’ Mr. Starling is not only 
a trustworthy guide, but a lucid writer, and no special 
knowledge of physics or mathematics is necessary for 
the complete understanding of his book. He deals 
mainly with the practical applications of electricity. 
One of his most interesting chapters is that on “‘electro- 
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magnetic theory and wireless telegraphy.’’ In less 
than fifty pages he gives a clear account of the remark- 
able phenomena in which so much interest is being 
taken at the present moment. As long ago as 1865 
Clerk Maxwell showed, from mathematical analysis 
of the experimental work of Faraday, that any change 
occurring in the state of an electric field would pro- 
pagate a disturbance travelling outwards in all direc- 
tions with a velocity comparable to that of light 
(300,000 kilometres per second). The existence of 
these electromagnetic waves was first experimentally 
proved in 1888 by Hertz, who invented a sensitive de- 
tector which showed a minute spark every time that a 
large spark was emitted by an induction coil some 
twenty yards away. The next practical step was 
taken ten years later by Signor Marconi, who employed 
a mast or vertical wire, called an aerial, to set far more 
powerful electromagnetic waves in motion, and at the 
same time improved the sensitive coherer which Branly 
had invented in 1890 as a means of detecting these 
waves at a distance. We now know that the ether 
which is assumed to fill space is capable of transmitting 
electromagnetic waves of all lengths, from three or four 
thousand miles down to a thousand millionth part of an 
inch. One tiny section of these waves has always 
played a most important part in human life, owing to 
the fact that evolution has given us, in the eye, a very 
sensitive means of detecting them. The waves used in 
wireless telegraphy differ from light waves only in 
length, and of course in the very important fact that we 
have no natural organ which responds to them. The 
wave-lengths mostly used vary from about seven or 
eight miles to two or three hundred yards—they are 
always expressed; for international convenience, in 
metres. The longest waves are used by the most power- 
ful installations for transatlantic telegraphy. Although 
these waves can produce the long and short signals of 
the Morse code in a telephone, they are not capable of 
transmitting human speech without the adoption of 
some form of valve, or rectifier, which will allow cur- 
rent to pass more freely in one direction than in the 
other. The simplest valve of the kind consists of a 
crystal pressing against a metallic surface. More 
complicated but more sensitive is the amplifying valve 
known as the audion or triode, a kind of incandescent 
lamp containing, in addition to the hot filament, a 
metallic grid and a metallic plate. For transatlantic 
telephony, as many as seven of these valves are used 
in cascade, amplifying the original signals nearly a 
million times. Mr. Starling gives a clear account of 
the principles and working of all these appliances. He 
points out that wireless telephony has one great ad- 
vantage over the wire system, in that it is free from 
the distortion which often makes speech unrecognizable 
over a cable of 500 miles. ‘‘ At the greatest distances 
at which radio-telephony has been attained, speech is 
as easily recognized as over short distances.’’ We 
have no space in which to deal with the other subjects 
handled by Mr. Starling, but the reader will find that 
his book presents the varied applications of electricity 
to the service of man in a simple and authoritative 
fashion. 


HYSTERIA AND A PLAY 


Guilty Souls. A Play and a Preface. By Robert 
Nichols. Chattoand Windus. 7s. net. 


Fee latest volume of Mr. Robert Nichols is a very 
peremptory and paradoxical affair. It consists of a 
rhapsodical preface, seventy-six pages in length, and 
a four-act drama called ‘ Guilty Souls,’ concerning 
which he asserts that ‘‘ all rights, including those of 
adaptation, translation and cinemetographic, in this 
play are strictly reserved by the author. These rights 
will be vigorously maintained.’’ So much for the play. 
Concerning the preface, we are bluntly informed it is 
‘to be read after the play.’’ Now that is nonsense. 
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If Mr. Nichols wanted it read after the play, he should 
have called it a ‘‘ Postscript ’’ and printed it after the 
play. We do not know why Mr. Nichols makes all this 
pother. The play itself offered internal evidence 
enough that it was the work of a young man. Therein 
lie its defects of craftsmanship and its qualities of 
winning and ardent precipitancy. The prefatory pages 
repeat the fact of his youth too insistently and shrilly, 
We hope that Mr. Shaw’s example of the discursive 
preface is not going to be followed by every young man 
who attempts the drama. ‘ The Emperor Jones’ and 
‘ Wat Tyler ’ are better plays than ‘ Guilty Souls,’ but 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill and Mr. Halcott Glover denied 
themselves the little luxury of prefatory trumpetings, 
For the fact is that Mr. Nichols has so little to say that 
he cannot better express in his natural medium. In verse 
he has given us the egoisms which bubble over in this 
preface, subdued by the constraint of verse yet some- 
times exalted by the breath of poetry. In the drama he 
here presents he gives us what is essential in those 
turbid spiritual processes the preface describes so 
nakedly ; essential, we mean, because they are objecti- 
fied. Mr. Nichols may decline to believe it, but we are 
actually more interested in the conversion of Oswald 
Bentley, the embezzling solicitor of his play, than in 
the conversion of Mr. Nichols. It is a great compli- 
ment to the artist in him. But the young man in him, 
which yearns ‘‘ at long last to come into touch, if not 
with friends, with a group, so be that I am not found 
behind my generation, outside or beyond’”’. . . this 
young man may take umbrage at the statement. 

For the fact is that this warfare between the Young 
Man and the Very Old Men, which he plunges into so 
lustily, is a stupid and artificial thing. Mr. Nichols’s 
most important contribution to it is the application of 
the word ‘‘Genro’’ to his non-existent enemies. (‘‘ In 
this far land of Japan, in which I am at present re- 
siding, there are three or four Very Old Men of terrific 
reputation. The title they bear is that of the ‘ Genro’ 


or Elder Statesmen.’’) The war has given this conflict - 


a specious spurt of activity. It has lately filled the 
Times correspondence columns with grave theorizings. 
Sir James Barrie recently reinforced the fallacy mis- 
chievously at Aberdeen. Youth and age are qualities 
of the spirit, not of the body. Yet both youth and age 
have their hysteria. Certain of the Very Old Men dis- 
played it during the war. Mr. Nichols is displaying it 
now. Its great enemy is humour. If Mr. Nichols ever 
becomes sufficiently a Very Old Man to acquire it, he 
may write a great play. He will cease to write pre- 
faces. He will have learned that there are young men 
older at twenty-eight than they will ever be again and 
old men younger at seventy than they ever were. The 
gist of Mr. Nichols’s philosophy can be stated very 
simply, for it has been entertained before. ‘‘ In con- 
sciousness of the moment’s choice taken, of the irre- 


trievable ruin or joy that we establish for ourselves. 


minute by minute, lies our heaven or hell.” 

It is on this theme that ‘ Guilty Souls ’ sets valiantly 
to work. Oswald Bentley, a solicitor, entangles his 
junior partner, Paul Vyson, in a very shady transac- 
tion. The moment arrives when he can exonerate 
Vyson from the major infamy if he consents to bring 
upon himself the whole of it. The moment is allowed 
to slip from him and Vyson is ruined. With a touch of 
somewhat ludicrous melodrama, Vyson returns from 
penal servitude as Bentley’s red-haired valet, elsewhere 
described as his ‘‘ Conscience.’? But the tooth of re- 
pentance has already begun to gnaw at Bentley’s soul. 
Despite the passionate deducements of his wife, he 
declares himself and at once. achieves his ruin and his 
salvation. The play moves, because of the simplicity 
of its main motive, with tremendous speed. There is 
a rapture about it which gives it wings. Mr. Nichols 
has it before him to achieve his salvation as an artist 
just as Oswald Bentley found it as a man. He must 
persist in the creation of a drama more and more 
austerely objective. He has the seed. of big things in 
him. 
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New Fiction 


By GeraLp Goutp 
The Altar Steps. By Compton Mackenzie. Cas- 
sell. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Happy Fool. By John Palmer. Christophers. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Taste of Eve’s Apple. 
O’Connor. 8s. 6d. net. 


By Elnith Bevan. 


N ‘ The Altar Steps’ Mr. Compton Mackenzie has 

not quite found himself; but he is looking for him- 
self—for that expression of truth which is the self of 
the artist—with more seriousness, and with more suc- 
cess, than in any other of his recent books. His de- 
fects, in the past, have usually been those of excess: 
he has used too freely, because too easily, broad comic 
strokes and the dazzling accumulation of indistinguish- 
able incidents. On occasion he has given us horse- 
play for the play of character. But here his extra- 
ordinary gifts are subdued to a stark and simple theme. 

In his dedication Mr. Mackenzie calls the book ‘‘ the 
prelude to ‘ The Parson’s Progress.’ ’’ Is one, then, to 
judge it as an artistic whole, or as a part? To succeed 
completely, it should seem equally both; and in the 
event it seems not precisely either. Mark Lidderdale’s 
story is carried up to his Ordination: and then—ex- 
plicit preludium. It is true that the unities of art are 
different from those of nature: a young man with his 
life before him is, under the aspect of eternity, not less 
final and complete, because not less individual, than an 
old man on his death-bed. But the flaw in Mr. 
Mackenzie’s method is that, despite its detail, it stresses 
the incompleteness. 

Mark’s father is an ascetic, who combines the labori- 
ous service of the poor with a passionate belief in the 
significance and necessity of ritual, and suffers agony 
in his soul because he holds that, by marrying and be- 
getting a child, he has yielded to the body. Mark 
begins his life in a slum of Notting Dale. As a small 
boy he goes to live with his grandfather, the vicar of 
a parish in Cornwall: as an older boy he is adopted 
by his uncle, an Evangelical schoolmaster : still in his 
’teens, he is transferred to the care of a neighbouring 
clergyman, whose acquaintance he has casually made. 
Ripening under the new tuition and inspiration, he de- 
votes himself to the prospect of becoming a priest. 
His friend is promoted to the Rectory of Wych-on-the- 
Wold, where Mr. Mackenzie recaptures a country 
specially apt to the deep and slumberous beauty of his 
word-painting. Mission-work, an Anglican Monastery, 
a Theological College, follow—doctrine and practice 
are minutely examined—it is as if the author chal- 
lenged us: 


These are all elements of human experience, not as common 
as some other experiences, but as real, as expressive of the 
nature of man; and, to those who share them, as profound and 
noble as human experience can be. I will vivify them even 
for those who normally take no interest in them. 


His satire is variously distributed. He allows no 
redeeming gleam amid his humourless Evangelicals. 
He dwells upon the sordid jealousy and hysteria which 
may corrupt a community of monks. He sketches 
more lightly the breezy, slangy priest, part devotee 
and part schoolboy : 


“ Hello, is that the Angelus? Damn, I knelt on a thistle.” 

“Tt isn’t the Angelus,” said Mark, quietly. ‘“ It’s the bell 
on that cow.’’ 

But Mr. Dorward had finished his devotion before he 
answered. 

“I was half way through before you told me. 
have spoken sooner.” 

“ Well, I spoke as soon as I could.” 

“ Very cunning of Satan,” said Dorward meditatively. ‘ In- 
duced a cow to simulate the Angelus, and planted a thistle just 
where I was bound to kneel. Cunning. Cunning. Very 


You should 


cunning, I must go back now and confess to Ogilvie. Good 
example. Wait a minute, I’ll confess to-morrow before Morn- 
ing Prayer. Very good for Ogilvie’s congregation. They’re 
stuffy, very stuffy. It’ll shake them. It'll shake Ogilvie too.” 


There are, in the course of the story, two grim and 
sudden deaths. For both, Mr. Mackenzie adopts one 
device. He does not prepare you. He goes on, 
smoothly, effortlessly; and of a sudden, with no change 
of emphasis, deals the unexpected blow. Mark’s 
grandfather is killed in an attempt to rescue a ship- 
wrecked sailor: the way of telling this gets its abrupt 
success, but is weakened by the commonplace which 
follows : 


It would be difficult to exaggerate the effect upon Mark 
Lidderdale of that night ! 


In the second episode, the death is even more unex- 
pected : 

Starling was as good as his word; but the effort he made to 

overthrow the saint carried him with it; his foot catching in 


the ivy he fell head downward, and, striking upon a stone, 
was killed. 


Here too the violence of incident is marred by flatness 
of phrase—‘‘ as good as his word’’! Unless Mr. 
Mackenzie is careful, the device will degenerate into a 
trick. The contrast is the more remarkable because, 
against a background of deliberation and minuteness, 
sudden death stands out. There is little love-story : 
there is one moment of sexual passion, terrible, almost 
uncontrollable—and apparently unrelated to anything 
else in Mark’s nature, since it is never once anticipated 
or repeated in even the smallest degree throughout 
his twenty-four years. Strange! 


To criticize the book by the standards here implied 
is to take it as it deserves to be taken—very seriously. 
It is largely planned. It is a fine attempt to build a 
work on the grand scale. And, with a true instinct, 
Mr. Mackenzie has chosen for its hero, not a flam- 
boyant or extravagant character, but one simple and 
ordinary, rich only in the rare and genuine aspiration 
after goodness. 


Mr. Palmer writes well, but his handling of his plot 
is a little uncertain. It is not that his themes lack 
novelty. The brilliant Oxford man, drawn by the 
charm of an unlettered country girl, and moved by 
compassion to marry her, while he is loved by another 
girl, admirable and of his own family : the death of the 
first, who cannot share his intellectual interests, and 
his subsequent marriage with the second, who can— 
all this, it is true, sounds hackneyed; and so does the 
failure of the second to fathom, what is even more im- 
portant than intellectual interests, the wild craving of 
genius. But hackneyed is as hackneyed does. If the 
Dora-Agnes episode from ‘David Copperfield’ is re- 
called, it is altered. No easy solutions for Mr. 
Palmer! His hero, like so many geniuses, feels bound 
to fulfil himself by spreading desolation in the lives of 
others: the only trouble is that one scarcely believes 
him to be a genius. The story, however, has poignant 
moments, and carries the reader on with a vivid in- 
terest. 


The author of ‘ The Taste of Eve’s Apple’ begins 
her first story (there are three, more or less sequent, 
in the book), by attributing to ‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ a sentiment more commonly attributed to 
‘The Tempest ’—in which, indeed, it occurs. She 
begins her second story by a quotation from De la 
Motte Fongué (sic)—possibly a distinguished writer, 
but not, if one may say so, the writer of ‘ Undine.’ 
Whether these inaccuracies ought to prejudice us 
against the stories themselves is a large speculation, 
but a needless: for the same incoherence is evident 
elsewhere. The author’s sincerity, her real love of 
beauty, forbid one to make fun of her strangest 
episodes: but what is one to make of them? Mys- 
ticism and psycho-therapy mingle unconcernedly with 
more usual themes, and here and there, through the 
crudity, a kind of beauty breaks. 
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INSPIRED ’BUSMAN 


By MoRDAUNT 


was not yet dark, nowhere near dark : just grey, 

a queer grey which showed the houses flat, as 
though cut out of grey velvet, the people in the streets 
oddly flattened out, grey people, anyhow: women like 
flittermice, down-at-heel, with no time to pull their 
stockings tight; men who lounged, lolloping along, 
their pipes in their mouths, squaring their shoulders 
to push their way through the crowd. 

Oh, no, not dark; by no manner of means dark— 
just that grey which is nothing to look at, and yet the 
very deuce to look through, in a strange place where 
the cross-streets seem to dart out at you, as if to 
frighten you into going on, dare you to turn. 

The red lamps across the disembowelled roadway 
shone like eyes, exotic and altogether alien to, unlike 
West Ham: “ Tiger, tiger, burning bright ’’ sort of 
eyes. 

The ’bus-driver was new to the route; to the work, 
too, by the look of him: buccaneerish, with small 
sparkling black eyes and what seemed like more teeth 
than most people, very white in a lean, brown face. 
He handled his ’bus as though she had been a three- 
decker. No, no, better than that, a pirate prow, a 
pirate of the Orient Seas. 

The fat passengers had the best of it, wedged tight, 
tyred round like bicycle-wheels; by the time the thin 
ones got to the end of their journey—a long way off, as 
yet—they’d no skin left on their elbows : not much loss, 
either, for no one wanted to look at them—you know 
the elbows of a thin woman, all knobly skin and bone 
like a dak-bungalow fowl. 

There was only one man among them all, and he 
was full of beer and mild oblivion. 

The conductor, a bleached earwig of a man—tee- 
totaller from Mucking—was scared out of his wits; first 
at the way the driver drove, then at the fashion in 
which he appeared to caress his ’bus, somewhere about 
her frontal bone so that she stood bolt upright on her 
tail—have you ever seen a lobster do that? you can 
mesmerize a lobster precisely in this way, keep it 
standing, rampant, regardant—and swung her round 
a corner only just in time, her nose well up against the 
barricade, the lustful lamps. 

They ought to have turned off two streets back; 
that was the orthodox way, now that the road was up. 
The conductor had leant dangerously far out over the 
top of his ’bus to shriek this information to the driver, 
who, with his boot-button eyes fixed, all his white teeth 
bared, his face pulled a little to the right side, showing 
one long furrow in ‘is brown cheek, his cap rakishly 
over the right ear, went on his way as though deaf and 
blind to all apart from his own maniacal dream; for 
even when his assistant went inside, opened the little 
window at the back of his head and screamed into his 
ear, he still took no notice whatever, though the con- 
ductor swore to having seen his ears shake with the 
wind of his shrieking. 

Having wheeled to the right, so sharply that the 
passengers found themselves bunched together like 
sausages—-while one baby flew from the arms of a 
woman on the outside and landed in the corner lamp, 
happily already broken and still unlighted, so that it 
lodged there neat as a snail in its shell—the driver 
sped upon his own way, nor’ by nor’-east, regardless 
of all else. 

No fresh passengers joined the ’bus—but then, how 
could they? Two or three dismounted, but this was 
by an involuntary movement; they had got up, think- 
ing that they might stop the new Rake’s Progress by 
ringing the bell—the idea of it !—by ringing the bell ! 
—stop that ’bus, as it was being driven by that driver, 


[ Roman Road was up, just past Pigtail. It 


with the mere sound of a bell !—and were left behing 
hung in mid-air until the road rose up and joined them, 

‘* Let ’im go—oh, let ’im go! By all manner o’ 
means let ’im go,’’ murmured the fat man ecstatically, 
One of the lost passengers had been sitting next to 
him, and he swelled a little more, settling down with 
a sigh of contentment, like a man with a double bed to 
himself. 

‘* Tea.”’ One word uttered with a sniff by a woman 
who looked like a-drop-of-summat-else-in-it, sorter- 
body, so to speak. 

Just that one word, but it touched them al!. The 
conductor leant over the front of the ’bus once more: 
strained out over it—strained so that he was never 
altogether the same man again—was sent to Guy’s and 
short-circuited by Sir...... shrieking Stop! 
they all shrieked ‘‘ Stop! ’’ One old lady inside stood 
up, got her umbrella out through the little window at 
the back of the driver and poked the man in the back. 

He turned and winked at her, but he did not stop, 
did not even slacken his speed, not for a moment. 

‘* Let ’im go,’’ said the fat man—*‘ let ’im go ter—” 
He mentioned a place without a ’bus route, actually 
without a ’bus route! And that will show you. Oh, 
benighted—no other word for it! ‘‘ Let ’im go,” he 
said; and then added, very softly: ‘‘ I was married 
yesterday.”’ 

Go he did: roaring through Havering-atte-Bower, 
and so on to America—oh, don’t talk to me, you make 
me tired; no one of any education can imagine that 
there is only one America—past Soap Ho, Copyhold, 
Nine Ashes, Spurries : through Shallow Bowells, Chig. 
nall Smealy and Cobblers’ Green. 

‘* Supper—u-u-u-ugh!’’ It was the same woman 
who had said ‘‘ Tea,’’ and they all groaned; a little 
artificially, though: they didn’t want supper, were 
beginning to feel lulled like babes in their cradles; be- 
ginning to think of all the things they had left behind 
them, husbands and such-like, with a certain sense of 
comfort, freedom; for there are few situations without 
some saving quality. Apart from that, only think 
what they were getting for their money—above all, the 
ones with the penny ticket. 

The surface of the country rose, the air freshened. 
The grey was changed to a deep indigo-blue, extra- 
ordinarily translucent and bathed in light: as though 
the evening had gone out of half-mourning. 

The street-lamps—and what happened to the one 
with the baby in it no one knows; the mother herself 
kept quiet about it, bore her grief bravely, for the 
creature was one of a pair of exceptionally fretful 
twins, and, no one could blame anyone in particular; 
besides there was the insurance, and, after all, one 
baby at a time is enough for anyone—too many for 
most. What was | saying ?—there is something about 
the very memory of that ’bus that has got me into the 
way of taking wrong turns oh, I know. The 
lights shot out one by one, as though the night flicked 
them off the point of her thumb; while first the barrows 
along the sides of the pavement, then the shops and 
finally the houses—houses in solid rows, jammed-up 
masses of houses, workmen’s dwellings, public-houses, 
churches—became smaller and scarcer and more box- 
like, interspersed with irregular, left-over scraps of 
land, showing a few gaunt cabbage stalks, as though 
there had been some faint idea of agriculture; giving 
way to one aspidestra in a pot in the parlour window, 
as altogether easier; an abandonment of the outer earth 
to empty tins, broken bottles and old boots. 

The ’bus shot on through these, sloughing them 
off, and came to real gardens; like Early Victorian 
bouquets, tightly packed with flowers, shedding sweet- 
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ness upon the night air: open fields with cows—not 
milk-cans with taps, but real cows—thick hedges and 
deep clumps of trees, breathing out the warmth of the 
day before. For it had got to that, “‘ the day after,’’ | 
“~ and on and on. The passengers had ceased to 
fidget, to screw themselves tight up inside, as though 
they could, in this way, act as an actual brake to the 
‘bus, drawing back their chins into their necks, screw- 
ing up their eyes, clenching their hands. 

One woman inside, she of the black jet-beaded 
blouse, who had looked so sharply at the little girl with 
the dusty boots, stabbing her with a glance whenever 
she so much as moved her feet, took her on her knee, 
and pressed her head against her shoulder, so that it 
no longer jerked from side to side with every move- 
ment of the ’bus. 

The woman in the man’s cap began to sing: ‘‘ I ’ear 
—thee—spee-eak 0’ a be-e-e-e-e-e-et-ter land ’’—sang 
it through to the end, and started again. 

Another woman, who had clasped her purse in her 
hand throughout the entire journey, darting suspicious 
eyes at her neighbours, put it in her pocket, and folded 
her hands in her lap with a sigh of contentment. 

The moon rose; it was almost full, a clear, pale gold: 
the air was clear, but the streams wore wisps of white 
mists completely enwrapping them like nightgowns; 
the slumbering sheep merged with the grass, white 
with dew. 

The scents came in layers, like a very special cake : 
elder-blossom, pungent and fierce; lime, maddeningly 
sweet—that sort of perfume which makes one want 
something in one’s own life to correspond with it; eglan- 
tine, clover, meadowsweet. The country was all a sort 
of smoothed-out up-and-down; villages in the hollows, 
as though they had dented the field by sitting down 
there; straggling villages with what is known as “‘ the 
middle-aged spread,’’ motherly as hens. 

The conductor sat on the step: his arms were 
clasped tight round his middle, but that was merely to 
hold it firm, keep his front from chafing against his 
back. No tea—no supper—like enough, no breakfast 
—not that it mattered; nothing mattered, would ever 
matter again. His heart was down out of his throat 
a trifle inflated, but not with fear. 

“TI might get a job in the country—conducting an 
’ay-cart or somefing o’ that sort,’’ he thought. ‘‘ She 
always said as ’ow she’d like ter live in the country; 
and then when we’re married—’’ He sighed, sighed with 
happiness. More like a small and comparatively in- 
nocuous tapeworm than a man, he was yet akin to him 
of whom it was written : 

‘“‘ This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this 
man is loved and is lord of another’s soul.’’ 

The dust, thick on the roadway, damped down with 
dew, muffled the sound of the wheels; or perhaps the 
’bus, like its passengers, breathed more quietly in the 
clear air. Anyhow, its progress was as near silent as it 
could well be. 

A sense of ineffable bliss came over the passengers; 
they smiled that bland and secret smile which one may 
see upon the face of a very young infant. As they 
drew in the scented air, they felt as though they had 
been spring-cleaned, the accumulated rubbish of years 
drawn out of them. 

They were traversing a road cut through a thick 
wood, with the trees like dark and friendly battlements 
high at either side of them, when the ’bus stopped, and 
the driver put up one finger. 

““ Hush! ’’ he said. 

It was so quiet, they all heard it, even those inside, 
while the cessation of movement left them, as it were, 
hung upon that indolent content which had overcome 
them; hung like old clothes upon a peg, bearing the 
semblance of humanity, but emptied of the eternal 
fidgetiness of humanity, petty ambitions and appetite. 

The people inside got out; the outside passengers 
clambered down the stairs; their movements were stiff 
from sitting for so long, but they did not feel it. Phy- 


sically they moved, but spiritually they were stiller 
than they had ever been in all their lives before, with 
a strange, inward stillness. There in the night, the 
wonderful night—with no squawl of cats or stamp of 
policemen or shrieking of belated taxis, or howling of 
drunken men—they hung serene and detached, as the 
clear moon in the clear sky. They were like untouched 
photographic plates, prepared for any impression. 
They forgot their clothes—even their boots—Monday’s 
wash and Friday’s pay-night, and the man calling for 
the instalment on the sewing-machine, and the two- 
pence a week for the burial club. 

To look at them as they stood together in the dust- 
deep road, they were a deplorable blot upon the face 
of nature; but they did not feel like that. If it were 
not an expression which they themselves would have 
used at such times as they were, so to speak, ‘‘ lush,’’ 
‘* fresh,’’ ‘‘ whittled,’’ ‘‘ screwed,’’ ‘‘ sewed up ’’—I 
should say that they felt ‘‘ lovely ’’ : and that indeed is 
the word—lovely and loving and worthy of love. 

‘* Hush!’ said the driver again—he need not have 
said it, for they were silent, as silent as people with 
adenoids can be—and took off his cap. 

They drew themselves upright, stood as the reverent 
stand for the Credo, and waited. They could not have 
said for what, but they knew when it came : something 
which they had been waiting for their whole lives— 
not for itself, but for all it meant, stood for, finding 
its echo in their own souls: the clear, exquisite note 
of the nightingale, broken and tremulous with its own 
rapture, the wonder and the joy of love, the gift of the 
night, with its silence, its moon, its stars. 

* * * 

It was the fat man who drove them back to Barking, 
having driven a motor-lorry during the war. 

“* After all, what they’re out for is humouring,’’ he 
said; thinking, not of the ’bus but of his new-made 
wife, the objections she had raised to his smoking in 
bed. 

The ’bus-driver returned inside. He had not wanted 
to come; would much rather have been left where he 
was, standing with his face, upraised to the moon, 
irradiated by a crooked smile of complete companion- 
ship. But the moon would set and day would come, 
and somehow or other it did not seem altogether 
decent to leave him there—sort of undressed, as it 
were, altogether too far out of his body—a ’busless 
*bus-driver, deprived of his very reason for being. 

But they were kind and gentle to him, as they were 
kind to each other, to their own families, for a whole 
day at least. 

It was dawn by the time that the fat man and the 
rightful ’bus-driver reached the depdt with ‘buses 
ranged in rows: ’buses like a school of crimson por- 
poises, ungainly, shining, panting with eagerness to 
be off. The Inspector, or Director, or Imperator, or 
Prime Minister, or whatever he might be, received them 
coldly. ‘‘ It was a lovely trip,’’ said the fat man, a 
little regretfully; but the great one, standing at a high 
desk in the small bare room into which he had led the 
way, running his stubby forefinger over a chart which 
lay open upon it, remained untouched by any sort of 
emotion. 

‘* If a thing like that’s happened once, it’s bound to 
happen again,” he said, and then: ‘‘ From Fenchurch 
Street by Forty-Three; past the Woodman, the Bald- 
Faced Stag an’ Fortis Green Road ter Colney Hatch. 
He knows the way.’”’ 

The ’bus-driver’s hands were deep in his hip-pockets, 
his shoulders high, his cap still over his left eye, small 
and sparkling: it struck the fat man, as he led him 
outside—for it seemed as though he were in some queer 
way entirely responsible for him—that he had never, 
in all his life, seen anyone who looked so entirely happy. 


Among contributors of stories to forthcoming issues 
of the Sarurpay Review are Mrs. W. K. Clifford, 
A. E. Coppard, Violet Hunt, Somerset Maugham and 


H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


form of a silver medal and a_ cheque 

for £100, awarded annually for the best 
work of imaginative litcrature by a writer of 
less than forty-one years of age, has this year 
been given to Mr. Edmund Blunden for his volume 
The Shepherd and Other Poems of Peace and War, 
published recently by Mr. Cobden Sanderson. The 
announcement was made at a meeting at the A£Zolian 
Hall last Thursday afternoon Mr. Masefield, who 
took the chair. Mr. de la Mare was among the other 
speakers. Mr. Blunden is to be congratulated on win- 
ning this prize, and the committee will probably be 
held, by most critics, to have made the best available 
choice from the work published during the past twelve 
months. This award is the fourth that has been made 
of the prize (which was founded and endowed by Miss 
Alice Warrender), the previous winners being Mr. 
Edward Shanks, Mr. John Freeman and Miss Romer 
Wilson. 


HE Hawthornden prize, which takes the 


I have no fixed opinions as to the question now being 
debated as to whether R. L. Stevenson’s Monmouth 
should be printed or not, but the world has long de- 
cided that an author’s opinions as to whether a book 
he leaves behind him should be destroyed or no, should 
be disregarded. The leading case on the subject is, 
of course, the Afneid, which Virgil left instructions to 
burn. If his orders had been carried out, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say, the whole course of Western litera- 
ture would have taken a different form from its present 
one. An author may, if he so desires, burn his own 
work, but no one else has any right to impose his 
personal judgment on posterity without an opportunity 
for revision. As an example of juvenilia which the 
author did not reprint in his life-time, but for which 
all lovers of literature are grateful, I always think of 
the volume of extracts from William Morris’s un- 
finished poems. Of course, when the author has used 
his early unprinted work as material for a later one, 
the interest is of a different kind. On the whole, I am 
in favour of getting as much as possible into print; no 
one is obliged to read it, and if anyone does want to, 
it is there for him. 


If | am asked whether it is possible to form a col- 
lection of pedigree’? books—books, that is, of 
which we can trace every stage of their history from 
printer to present owner—I can only say that I think 
it very unlikely for books of over a century, unless in 
the case of those preserved in a public library. Of 
these the number is very great. At the moment I can 
call to mind, among others, the splendid set of French 
books printed by Verard on vellum for Henry VII, 
which were in the old royal library and came to the 
British Museum under George II. A later example is 
the library of Robert Burton, the author of The 
Anatomy of Melancholy, whose books, bought new by 
himself, are scattered among the Bodleian and three 
Oxford colleges. Archbishop Cranmer’s books, too, 
can be traced directly to their present owners. As a 
general rule the finer the book the more readily can 
its chain of ownership be traced, but the French Revo- 
lution and the dissolution of the great monastic es- 
tablishments have caused many gaps in these series. 
Another source of ‘‘ pedigree ’’ books occurs in such 
cases as the Mostyn sale, where books bought by a 
cadet of the family have remained in the library till it 
was dispersed. On the whole, the collector of 
‘* pedigree ’’ books will, I think, have all the excite- 
ment of the chase, and would be well advised to be 
moderate in his time-limit. 


I hasten to pay my tribute to Judge Udal for his aq. 
mirable perseverance in bringing out by subscription 
his collection of Dorsetshire Folk-Lore, which has a 
‘ Fore-say’ by Barnes, the Dorset poet, dating as far 
back as 1886. Barnes and Mr. Hardy are two dis. 
tinguished authorities for the peasant life of the county, 
Since they enshrined it in literature, modern education 
has been busy destroying the old ways, and the move 
to the towns has done away with such rural pleasures 
as Woodbury Hill Fair. So Judge Udal’s collection 
of customs and sayings is very welcome. He has 
given us the legends of the Saxon giant cut in the turf 
of Cerne Abbas, but he might have discovered the 
widespread fame of Lazy Lawrence, who is not a local 
character, but a quaint saint who was roasted. 


Are you a Rover? If the cult of Rovering spreads 
with the rapidity of Scouting—that other excellent 
idea originating in the mind of Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
—this question is likely in the future to become as 
popular as was, in the past, a similar interrogation con- 
cerned with Masonry. Sir Robert has foreseen the 
difficulties facing those young fellows who, having out- 
grown their Boy Scouts’ uniform both physically and 
mentally, need some form of recreation along the same 
very excellent lines. For such as these Sir Robert has 
compiled a volume of friendly advice, which I have just 
been digesting. It is called Rovering to Success 
(Jenkins : 2s. 6d. net) and it is a mine of information 
on things all grown-up scouts should know, of a moral 
as well as a material kind. I can imagine no more 
sensibly written book, nor one more needed. And 1 
think its price in these days extremely low. 


I was interested to see that one of the books that 
Sir Robert recommends as likely to interest Rovers is 
Enchanter’s Nightshade, a delightful little book of 
outdoor inconsequences, which I much enjoyed when 
it came out some time ago. It is written by Mr. J. B. 
Morton and published by Philip Allan. Another in- 
teresting point I noticed was Sir Robert’s constant use 
of the verb to ‘‘ hike,’’ meaning to tramp. It is a 
good old Cornish word, but is not now much used in 
this country where it is sometimes regarded as an 
Americanism on account of its wide use in the United 
States. I read somewhere not long ago—I forget 
where—the neo-American for ‘ Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, 
the Boys are Marching.’ It was: ‘ Hobo, Hobo, 
Hobo, the Guys are Hiking.’ 


I don’t suppose I have been alone in my mystification 
at the apparent lack of enterprise on the part of 
publishers in not issuing first editions of novels in paper 
covers after the manner of the continental practice— 
particularly when binding costs are so high. There 
must, I imagine, be some deep reason for this, but I am 
glad to see the experiment made by Mr. Basil Black- 
well, who issues from Oxford what appears to be a 
novel—I have not yet read it—bound in paper covers. 
The book, which is called The Amateur Archangel, is 
written by Mr. T. C. Crawford; and, presumably be- 
cause of the cheap cover, costs only five shillings instead 
of the customary seven-and-sixpence. The book loses 
very little, if anything, in appearance by the innovation ; 
it is printed in a large, handsome type with black 
initial letters and wide margins, and the edges are 
deckled. The wide adoption of this method of publica- 
tion seems to me to have everything to recommend it. 
If a book so published is worth preserving permanently 
it may be bound subsequently; and if it is not worth 
preserving, the initial cost has been considerably 


lowered. 
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7M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 

By GORDON HOME 
THROUGH 
YORKSHIRE 


60 Illustrations 2s. net 
‘*' The very book for a tourist in Yerk- 
shire." —Glasgow Herald 


By ELIZABETH MONTIZAMBERT. 2nd Edition 


UNNOTICED LONDON 


Hlustrated 4s. 6d. net 


‘* Is worth the attention of any visiter to London.’’ 
—Manchester Guardian 


to visitors to The International Theatre Exhibition, Sth. Kensington 
By E. GORDON CRAIG 


TOWARDS 
A NEW THEATRE 


40 Designs with Critical Netes 
Sq. Roy. 4to 26s, net 


“ There is no design in the whole cellection with- 
: out a distinctive beauty.'’—Daily Telegraph 


WARNER’S 


BOOK OF 7s. 6d. 


CRICKET 


Illustrated with 40 Action Photographs 
‘*A wonderful . . . delightful book,''—The Morning Post 


Large 
Cr. 8vo. 


8 Aldine House, Bedford Street W.C.2 


C. W. DANIEL LTD. 


NEW BOOKS 


Ready AGAINST THE RED SKY 


Sithouettes of Revolutton 
7/= net By H. 


YA BROT By D. L. DAVID 


A story of the Russian Revolution in which intrigue, love and 
6/ ™ sacrifice are woven into a network of historical fact. The author 
met has drawn his characters as he has seen them, and reveals Lenin 

and Trotsky as great and terrible, brilliant ond fanatical leaders. 


THE — OF THE DAWN 


By LILLIS LE PLA 
of the life, from childhood to marriage, of the daughter 
ry SS minister of broad views. 
"Those who like a story told out of 
interest will find here plenty of good episodes 
ing characters.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE HIDDEN WHIRLPOOL 


By DAVID R. O’NEIL 

7 / An amazing story—as exhilarating as the cleverest of modern 

™ detective novels, and distinguished by its delicate handling of 

met the subject . . . It deals powerfully with a great evil that 

exists in all big cities, and reveale the machinations and sinister 
methods _ those who exploit it. 


me is not a delicate one, but Mr. O'Neil handles his 
subject skill and discretion,”—The Glasgow Herald. 


RUPERT & MARY of HELSWORTHY 


By ROBERT ATKINSON 
3/6 “An unpolished gem. The powerful, simple, and un- 
net feted sincerity of the writer is wholly enjoyable.”—Liverpool 


THE "VIORAL OBLIGATION TO BE 
INTELLIGENT By JOHN ERSKINE, Ph.D. 


The Mind of Shakespeare; Magic and Wonder in Literature, and 
6/- other Essays. These essays set forth in —. ways one : 
the oneal use to which intelligence might be put in renderi 


oe  Canivation and our loyalties at once more sensible a 
nob 


LONDON INSPIRATIONS 


a By EFFIE VENNING THOMAS 
Eh See Little paragraphs reflective or descriptive of the beaut 
net ful things seen in London they show a pleasing spiritual 
fancy."—Times Literary Supplement. 


LONDON: THREE TUDOR STREET. E.C. 


R. BARBOR 


Cambridge 
University Press 


Studies in Literature, Second Series. 
By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A. Demy 
8vo. net. 

“ The best work of a Prof of L that of making 
his hearers love the greatest things, Si Arthur performs admir- 
ably. . . The Lectures here printed are not only full of life, 

ag they are also full of knowledge. Every 
— its evidence of their author’s lifelong and 
with English letters."—The Times Literary Sup- 


Medieval France. A Companion to 


French Studies. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, 

M.A. With 17 plates and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 
“Of whatever the student be in search he will find here, if 

not the thing itself, directions for ae it. Indeed, we do not 

believe that there exists any one book of this size which will 
ae us with the same amount of information on medieval 

England as this on medieval France."—The Times Literary Sup- 
ment, 


A Pepysian Garland Black-letter broad- 
side ballads of the years 1595-1639, chiefly from the 
collection of Samuel Pepys. Edited by H. E. ROLLINS, 
Ph.D. With 26 illustrations from Black-letter ballads. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

“Here is a book which ought to be of interest to all true 
Londoners and be acceptable to an age which takes its pleasure 
in the songs and airs of the Beggar's Opera. It is a selection 
of some of the best broadside bal ~ publ between 1595 and 
1639, which are preserved in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge.” '—The Times. 


The Cambridge History of British 


Foreign Policy, 1783-1919, kaitea 
by SIR a W. WAR ” Litt.D., F.B.A., dnd G. P. 
GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. Volume I, 1783-1815. 
Royal Svo. 31s 6d net. 

“The History of British Foreign Policy meets a want which 
has been long felt by all serious political thinkers. The work is 
one of the highest interest and importance . . based through- 
oat on the original and often unpublished sources."—The Times. 


The Cambridge History of India. 


Volume I, Ancient India. Edited by E. J. 
RAPSON, With 34 plates and 6 maps, Royal 8vo. 
42s net. 

“ Facts are distinguished throughout from theories, theories 
are graded as probable or —, wild guesses are ignored or 
summarily discarded. . is a great success, and, in 
the strict sense, indi nsable to everyone who wants to know 


anything about the India of the Past."—The Near East. 


Br itish F lags. Their early History, and their 
Development at Sea; with an account of the Origin of 
the Flag as a National Device. By W. G. PERRIN, 
Admiralty Librarian. Illustrated in colour by HER- 
BERT S. VAUGHAN, With 14 plates, 12 of which are 
in colour. Royal Bvo. 30s net. 

“ Few of us know or remember the amount of history com- 
pacted into the Uniom ‘ Jack,’ so-called, or the Royal Banner-of- 
Arms, popularly known as the ‘ Royal ‘Standard,’ but none, with 
this learned volume available, should be able +. plead ignorance.” 

he Morning Post. 


The Provinces of Ireland. 4 new series 
under the general editorship of GEORGE FLETCHER, 
F.G.S., M.R.1.A., of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, consisting of four 
volumes—on Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught 
—and a larger volume dealing with Ireland as a whole. 
The volumes on Leinster (7s 6d net) and Connaught 
(6s 6d net) are now ready. Crown 8vo. With maps, 
diagrams, and illustrations, (Ulster and Munster 
previously published. 6s 6d net each.) A prospectus 
giving particulars will be sent on wy 


“Should become the pocket nion every traveller in 
Ireland.""—The Times Literary 


& FETTER LANE, Lonpon, E.C.4 2p 


Cc. F. Clay, Manager 
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Competitions 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


Prizes are given every week for the first correct solution of 
the current Acrostic and Chess Problems. These prizes con- 
sist of a copy of any book (to be selected by the winner) reviewed 
in the issue of the SaturDAY REviEw in which the problem was 
set. The published price of the book must not exceed one guinea, 
and it must be a book issued by one of the Houses mentioned 
in the list below. 

Envelopes containing solutions must be clearly marked ‘* Com- 
petition ’’ and should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor or Chess 
Editor, the Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2 
Any competitor not so marking his envelope will be disqualified. 
‘Lhe name of the winner and of the book selected will be published 
in the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


The following is the list ef publishers whose books may be 
selected :— 


Allen & Unwin Harrap Mills & Booa 

Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Murray 

Basil Blackwell Hodder & Stoughton Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodge Odhams Press 
bourne Herbert Jenkins Stanley Paul 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Putnam's 

Collins arrold Routledge 

Dent John Lane, The Bodley Sampson Low 

fisher Unwin id Selwyn & Blount 

Foulis Macmillan S.P.C.K. 

Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 

Gyldendal Methuen Werner Laurie 


Competitors must always intimate their choice of book when 
sending their solutions. In future, competitors not complying 
with this rule will be disqualified. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS. III. 


l. Prose. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Fragment of a Conversation overheard in the ‘ Mermaid 
Tavern.’’’ The fragment should not exceed 600 words. 

2. Verse. A prize of three guineas will be awarded for the best 
‘* Ballade of Auto-Suggestion.”’ 


The following conditions are to be observed :— 


1. All entries must arrive at the SaturDay Review Office 
not later than the first post on Friday, July 21, and 
the successful entries will be published the following 
week, 

2. ‘The names and addresses of competitors should be clearly 
stated. Entries will be referred to by the signature belew 
the MS. proper. 

3. The Editor will be the sole judge, and can enter into no 
correspondence with regard to these competitions. He 
reserves the right to publish any of the MSS. submitted, 
none of which can be returned. Any unsuccessful MS. 
published will be paid for. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 17. 


1. Tabooed by Peter, whether long or short. 

2. Alas! to Latin I must needs resort! 

3. All on the surface, as a film of ice is. 

4. Records its subject’s virtues, not his vices. 

5. She and her “‘ daughters ”’ erstwhile made some noise. 
6. Dragged from its lair by fisher men and boys. 

7. What! Trust to him? My fate he’d quickly settle. 
8. Against the Muscovite I proved my mettle. 

9. The Berber deems him sorcerer or saint. 

10. They ought to be contented, though they ain’t. 

ll. This e’en the wisest now and then enjoy. 

12. Recalls the picture of an unkempt boy. 

13. Shake off dull sloth, friend, and from this be freed ! 
14. Restored God’s worship—helped them in their need. 
15. His machinations should perhaps be feared. 


By PIOUS HANDS IN FORMER AGES REARED. 
Ong HOLDS A Percy TOMB OF PRICELESS WORTH ; 
THAN ONE, FEW NOBLER FANES ADORN OUR EARTH. 


Acrostic No, 15.—* Nomen ”’ is also accepted for Light 9. 
The first correct solution received came from ‘“‘ III,’’ who has 
selected as his prize ‘ On Secret Patrol in High Asia,’ by Captain 
Blacker, published by Murray, which was reviewed in our issue 
of June 17 under the heading of ‘ A Man of the Guides.’”’ “‘III”’ 
is requested to send his name and address to the Acrostic Editor. 


Correct solutions were also received from Miss Corisande 
Bridges, Brum, M. S. Bonus, and Miss Addison Scott. Nether, 
Rho Kappa, Sannox, Mrs. McFarlane, Lilian, Mrs. G. Gore 
Skipwith, Potomac, and W. H. Harsaut had each one Light 
wrong ; all others more, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 15. 
As -he did, so ’twas done to him again, 
Ah, there it was our heroes bled in vain! 
Initiative force he cannot boast. 
If legend lies not, in himself a host. 
Myself it is, from form corporeal freed. 
Famed from of old the sturdy British breed. 
The signal for the fight unfurled I saw. 
What is it, pray, if it is not a law? 
A name and nothing more this seems to be. 
OF WARRIOR-MONARCHS WHO MORE FAMED TIIAN HE? 
WHAT THOUGH BEFORE HIM MANY BRAVE MEN FouGHT— 
No POET SUNG THEM, AND THEIR FAME IS NOUGHT. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 15. 


A doni-bese K? 1 Judges i. 7. 


G allipol I 

A utomato N 

M ago G 

E g 

M astif F2 2 Roman writers described it. 

N. ottingha M& 3 By Charles I, August 25, 1642. 
rdinanc E 

N ou N 


CHESS PROBLEM No. 34. 


By E. Cavre. 
BLACK (6) 


WHITE (5) 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him by the first post on July 11. 


PROBLEM No. 33. 
Solution. 


BLACK : 
Any move. 


WHITE : 
(1) Q-Kt sq. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 


Prostem No. 33.—The first correct solution was received from 
the Rev. P. Lewis, of St. Alban’s, Westgate-on-Sea, who has 
selected as his prize ‘The New Decameron,’ Vol. III, published by 
Blackwell, and reviewed in our columns last week under the title 
‘ Short Stories.’ 


Prositem No. 32.—Correct from E. F. Emmet, S. Bollon, R. 
Wilson, C. V. R. Wright, A. S. Brown, Albert Taylor, Spencer 
Cox, W. A. Jesper, S. W. Sutton, R. Black. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Eric L, PritcHaRD AND OTHERS.—In No. 82, K x Kt, K-R7 
and B-B sq are met by Q-B5; R-Kt 4 and B-K3 by P-Q4 and 
B-Kt7 by P-Q3. 

W. A. Jesper.—Thanks for letter; but, as no doubt you have 
noticed, a country (Norfolk) solver has just scored consecutive 
wins. 

S. W. Surron.—Many thanks. The problem shall have our 
early and interested attention. Correct with No. 31. 


The following pretty end-game will well repay examination, and 
we hope our readers will enjoy it, for it is not difficult and, in 
fact, quite amusing :—White: K, Q-Kt5; B, K-Kt5; Ps, 4, 
Q-Kt 2 and 6 and Q-R4. Black: K, K-B8; Ps, K-R6, K-Kt6, 
Q3 and 4 and Q-Kt2. White to play and draw. Solutions will 
be acknowledged. An American authorship is claimed for this 
position, but it has also been attributed to that eminent chess 
artist of fifty years ago, the Scotchman J. G. Campbell. 


Chess is showing a healthy tendency to spread in South 
Africa, there being now several high-class, entertaining and well- 
managed weekly columns devoted to the game in various periodi- 
cals. Mr. B. E. Siegheim, who has of late greatly distinguished 
himself amongst us (inter alia, he won the championship of tl 
Metropolitan Chess Club recently) is a former championship- 
holder of South Africa, a position now occupied jointly with 
another player by Mr. A. J. A. Cameron, 
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By the author of ‘ Way of Revelation’ 


A Journey in Ireland 
1921 
By WILFRID EWART. 


With an _ Introduction by the 
Eart WINTERTON, M.P. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
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“One of the most fascinating books conceivable. . . Mr, 
Ewart’s book has a high and lasting value.”"—Sunday Times. 


Ourselves When Young 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 

Angling Editor of the Field.” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net. 
“A very charming book about children, written with humour 
and intimacy, apparently by an expert ‘ Child’s Companion,’ 


who is unaffected, unsentimental, and who py | enjoys 
himself at a nursery picnic ‘ Across the lawn and one field.’ "— 


Times. 
The Wonderland of the 
Eastern Congo 
By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.E.S. 


With an Introduction by Sir Harry Jounston, 
G.C.M.G., etc. 
Super Royal. Illustrated. Cloth, 30s. net. 


An account of explorations by the author and his wife throu; 
the Ruanda district of the late German East Africa, to 
Lakes, the Snow-covered Volcanoes and the Forest of the 
North Eastern Congo. (Immediately.) 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24 Bedford Street, W,C. 2 


Tie APPLETON BOOKS 


THE COVERED WAGGON 
E. HOUGH 


A story of love and romance among the pioneers 
with the picturesque background of early days in 
the Great Wild West. 7/6. 


ABBE PIERRE J. W. HUDSON 


‘*Mr. Hudson may be thanked for a book which 
takes one such miles away from those dreadful 
problems which to-day seem to hold such a fascina- 
tion for most novelists.’’—Sunday Times. 7/6. 


DOUBLE CROSSED 

DOUGLAS NEWTON 
‘* A capital story of crime and adventure, which 
gets going in the first chapter, and keeps going 
to the last.”—Truth. 7/6. 


IN THE CLUTCH OF 
CIRCUMSTANGE: 

The ‘‘ Mark Twain Burglar’s” Story of His Own 
Life. 

‘* Pulsates with human interest.”—Court Journal. 


‘* As a human document the autobiography is both 
interesting and valuable.” —Glasgow Herald. 7/6. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


Reminiscences of an Indian 
Cavalry Officer 


By COL. J. S. E. WESTERN, C.B.E. 10s. 6d. 


“ Fascinating stories and reminiscences. . . A delightful 
book.”’"— Western Morning News. 


The Call of the Wildflower 
By HENRY S. SALT. Just out. 6s. 


“The Fabre of English wild flowers. Each and every flower 
has for him its alluring personality.”—Morning Post. 


Woodland Creatures 


By FRANCES PITT. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. 


“* She brings something new. Her book is not a mere 
repetition of things that other people have seen and written; 
it is made out of facts observed first-hand of herself.”.—Times. 


in Excellent wild-life studies with enchanting photographs.”— 
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25 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 


Two Nove ts. 


What Became of Mr. Desmond 


By C. NINA BOYLE. 2nd Impression. 7s. 6d. 


“Such an ingenious and terrible tale of villainy that Miss 
Boyle, who did well in ‘OUT OF THE FRYING PAN,’ 
a congratulate herself on a real success in sensationalism.” 
—The Times. 


Daughters of Hecuba 7s. 6d. 
CLARA VIEBIG. Translated by A. BARWELL. 


This powerful _ sto; ives a vivid picture of Germa 
domestic life during the 


war, from Aug., 1914—Dec,, 1916. 


Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


THE Summer No. of M.A.B. contains among other 
interesting articles cimen chapters from Camille 
Flammarion’s At THe Moment or Deatn; Douglas 
Ainslie’s Apventures: SociaL AND Literary; Pro- 
fessor E. L. Bouvier’s Psycuic Lire oF Insects; 
and a charmingly intimate nature study, Tue 
Haunt oF tHe Orrer. 

M.A.B. (Mainly About Books) is issued four times 
a year, price da. post annual subscription 
post free. T. Fisner Unwin, Lrp., 1 
Terrace, DON. 


DEATH AND ITS MYSTERY 


By CA ILLE FLAMMARION 


1. BEFORE DEATH. Proofs of the Existence of the 
Soul. Price 10/6 net 


“This book by the famous French astronomer on the soul’s exist- 
ence and persistence after ‘ Death’ is destined to rank among the 
great classical work on Spiritualism contributed by eminent men of 
science.”—International Psychic Gazette. 


2. AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH. The Manifesta- 
tions and Apparitions of the Dying; “Doubles” ; 
Phenomena of Occultism. Price 10/6 net 


In this volume the author presents a vast mass of evidence of 
extraordinary psychic power ibited at the very moment of bodily 
dissolution. (Ready July 5). 


THE CONQUEST OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND ALPS 


By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S, Illustrated. Cloth. 21/- net 


Perhaps the chief feature of this volume of thrilling climbing 
ge oe is the account of the author’s single-handed attempts on 
t. Cook. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF INSECTS 


I of F &c., 
By E. L. BOUVIER, Member of the Institute ey | 


The chic life of insects is a fascinating idea in itself, and this 
detailed study of its manifestations is of extraordinary interest. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


Publishers of The “ First Novel” Library. W.C.2 
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ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


An Anatomy of Poetry. By A. Williams Ellis. Oxford, Black- 
well: 7s. 6d. net. 

Death and its Mystery: At the Moment of Death. By Camille 
Flammarion. Fisher Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. William Shakespeare. By Henrietta C, Bartlett. Milford, 
Oxford University Press: 12s. 6d. net. 

Selected Letters of Edmund Burke. Milford, Oxford University 
Press: 2s. 6d. net. 

The Cauldron of Annwn. By Thomas Evelyn Ellis. Privately 
printed by T. Werner Laurie: 42s. net. 

The Realistic Revolt in Modern Poetry. By A. M. Clark. Ox- 
ford, Blackwell: 2s. 6d. net. 

William Blake and His Poetry. By Allardyce Nicoll. Harrap: 


2s. net. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


A Brigadier in France. By Brig. Gen. Hanway R. Cumming, 
D.S.O. Cape: 96. net. 

Asia at the Cross Roads. By E. Alexander Powell. Fisher 
Unwin: 10s. 6d. net. 

At Sea with Joseph Conrad. By J. G. Sutherland. Grant 
Richards: 16s. net. 

Fiscal and Diplomatic Freedom of the British Oversea 
Dominions. By Edward Porritt. Publications of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press: 12s. 6d. net. 

Richard Middleton. By He Savage. Palmer: 12s. 6d. net. 

The History of the Mansion Mouse. By Sydney Perks. Cam- 
bridge University Press: 35s. net. 

The Roman Fort at Balmuildy on the Antonine Wall. By S. N. 
Miller. Glasgow, Maclehose Jackson: 21s. net. 

The Shantung Question. By Ge-Zay Wood. New York, Revell: 


$5. 

Under the Black Ensign. By Captain R. S. Gwatkin Wil- 
liams. Hutchinson: 16s. net. 

Women of the French Revolution. By Winifred Stephens. 
Chapman & Hall: 15s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Between Sun and Moon. By Cecil French. Favil Press: 
3s. 6d. net. 

In Merlin’s Wood. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. Oxford, Black- 
well: 5s. net. 

Out of the Forest and Other Verses. By J. H. Corby. Oxford, 
Blackwell: 2s. 6d. net. 

Poems. By Amy Key Clarke. Oxford, Blackwell: 4s. 6d. net. 

The Outer Courts. By H. Lang Jones. Oxford, Blackwell: 
4s. 6d. net. 

The Sisters’ Tragedy. By Richard Hughes. Oxford, Black- 


well: 2s, net. 
SOCIOLOGY 


Economic Development in Denmark. By Harald Westergaard. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press; 4s. 6d. net. 

English Prisons To-day. By Stephen Hobhouse and A. Fenner 
Brockway. Longmans: 25s. net. 

Every Man’s Wages. By George Burgess. United Commission 
for the Taxation of Land Values: 6d, net. 

Getting the World to Work. By Sir Charles E. Macara. 
Sherratt & oe 5s. net. 

Japan’s Pacific Policy. By K. K. Kawakami. New York: 
Dutton. 

Socialisation in Theory and Practice. By Heinrich Strobel. 
King: 10s. 6d. net. 

What We Want and Why. By Mrs. P. Snowden, Noah Ablett, 
J. Bromley, Tom Mann, R. Williams, J. H. Thomas. 


Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


Adventures of Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. In Kedar’s 
Tents. By H. Seton Merriman. Un the Red Robe. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. New Editions, Murray: 2s. net 
each. 

Bedouin Love. By Arthur Weigall. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Bill the Bachelor. By Denis Mackail, Heinemann: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Brass. By Charles G. Norris. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. 
Come Day Go Day. By John L. Carter. Long: 7s. net. 
Dust. By Haldeman Julius. Melrose: 7s. 6d. net. 
Emmett Lawler. By Jim Tully. Melrose: 7s. 6d. net. 
Georgian Stories. 1922. Chapman & Hall: 7s. 6d. net. 
‘His Grace.’’ By Alice Clayton Greene. Melrose: 7s. 6d. net. 
Hounds, Women and Wine. By Mina Holt. Long: 7s. net. 
Kate’s Comedy of Tears. By Lady Muir Mackenzie. Hutchin- 
son: 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Justice Maxwell. By Edgar Wallace. Ward Lock: 7s. net. 
The Amateur Archangel. By T. C, Crawford. Oxford, Black- 
well: 5s. net. 
The Autobiography of a Racehorse. By Clare Elstobb and 
Agnese de Llama. Erskine Macdonald. 
The Fearless Lovers. By Arthur Applin. Ward Lock: 7s. net. 
The Grays. By Charlotte Bacon. Cape; 7s. 6d. net. 
The Hidden Force. By Louis Couperus. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 
The Holy Tree. By Gerald O’Donovan. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
The Judge. By Rebecca West. Hutchinson: 7s. 6d. net. 
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The Mystery Girl. By Carolyn Wells. Lippincott : $2}. 

The Purleys of Wimbledon. By Kebble Howard.  Hursy & 
Blackett: 7s. 6d. net. 

The Riddle of the Marsh. By James Blythe. Ward Lock 
7s. net. . 

The Unseen Player. By Anne Weaver. Melrose: 7s, 6d, net. 

Tyranny. By Holloway Horn. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

White and Black. By H. A. Shands. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 

Witch Doctors. By Charles Beadle. Cape: 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Cricketers’ Book. By Neville Cardus. Grant Richards : 
6s. net. 

Baedeker’s Canada. 1922. Fisher Unwin: 16s, net, 

Canada. By J. E. Bourinot. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Edinburgh. Painted by E. W. Haslehurst. Described by John 
Geddie. Blackie: 3s. net. 

Emblems of Empire. By G. B. G. Privately printed. 

Fourteen Thousand Miles Through the Air. By Sir Ross Smith, 
Macmillan: 10s. 6d. net. 

Foxhounds and Their Handling in the Field. By Lord Henry 
Bentinck. _ 1804-1870. With Introduction ‘by Viscount — 
Chaplin. Humphreys: 2s. net. 

India in Pictures. By H. Clive Barnard. Black: 3s, 6d. net, 

India in the Balance. By Khwaja Kamal-Ud-Din. Woking, 
Islamic Review. 

ae — for Match Players. By W. T. Tilden. Methuen: 
s. 6d. net. 

Manual of Collections of Treaties. By Denis Peter Myers, 
Milford, Oxford University Press: 42s, net. 

Modern Electioneering Practice. By Henry J. Houston and 
Lionel Valdar. Knight: 35s. net. : 

Primitive Speech. Part I]. The Prefic System of Bantu. By 
W. A. Crabtree. Kegan Paul: 5s. net. 

Seaside and Countryside by the Great Eastern Railway. 
Edited by Percy Lindley. 6d. net. 

The Boy’s Book of Canada. 1922. Fisher Unwin. 16s. net. 

The = of the Wildflower. By Henry S. Sal. Allen & Unwin: 

. net. 


REPRINTS 


A Candidate for Truth. Jacob Stahl. The Invisible Event. 
By J. D. Beresford. Collins: 3s. 6d. net each. 

The Four Feathers. By A. E. W. Mason. The Hound of the 
Baskervilles. By A. Conan Doyle. The Isle of Unrest. 
By H. Seton Merriman. The Last Hope. By H. Seton 
Merriman. Murray: 2s. net each. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA 


By G. ARNOLD WOOD, M.A., late Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Stanhope Essayist, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Sydney. With 
69 Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S WORKS 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 vols. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


POCKET EDITION. 23 vols. Limp leather, 7s. 6d. 
net; blue cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


THE SERVICE KIPLING. 26 vols. 
8s. net each. 


Blue cloth. 


THOMAS HARDY. 


LATE LYRICS AND EARLIER, with 
many other Verses 


By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


THE HILL OF VISION. Poems 


By JAMES STEPHENS, author of “ Insurrections,” 
etc. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A THEORY OF MONADS. outlines of 
the Philosophy of the Principle of Relativity. 


By H. WILDON CARR, D.Litt., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University of London. 8vo. 165s. net. 


THE NEW IDEALISM 


By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “ A Defence of 
Some Questions and Conclusions.’’  8vo. 
4s. net, 


MACMILLAN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2 
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The Business Outlook 


66 UROPE is drifting in the most perilous 
Kew. Since the Armistice we have not 
succeeded in obtaining any firm ground.”’ 
So said Viscount Grey in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday, and as long as this can be said 
by such an authority there is not much chance 
for humanity at large to be able to get back to the 
job of earning its bread and butter with anything like 
even the qualified success of the pre-war period. The 
murder of Herr Rathenau was followed by a collapse 
_in the values of German and other European curren- 
cies, including the price of sterling, in New York. 
He was a man of brilliant gifts—as all must acknow- 
ledge who have read his writings—and an unsurpassed 
experience of industrial problems; and his diplomatic 
false step at Genoa—the Treaty of Rapallo—was the 
perhaps natural effect of the fear that the Allies were 
making an agreement with Russia behind the back 
of Germany At the same time there is reason to 
hope that the result of his murder may be a rally in 
Germany round the Government, and the mark has 
improved decidedly from the low point touched on 
Monday. At the Hague Conference M. Litvinoff held 
out a hat for credits from the Allies, and the Allies 
wanted to know what Russia meant to do about her 
existing obligations. According to the Morning Post 
report, Mr. Hilton Young said that ‘‘ if a satisfactory 
arrangement could be reached they would be prepared 
to recommend their Governments to use their credit 
apparatus to help tradé with Russia, as the British 
Government had already done in respect to trade with 
certain other countries.’’ Does this mean that the 
Export Credits scheme, the forthcoming demise of 
which was lately announced, is to be kept alive for 
Russia’s behoof ‘‘ if a satisfactory arrangement can 
be reached ’’? 


INVESTORS AND A GOVERNMENT GUARANTEE 


Surprisingly emphatic evidence of the change in 
the swallowing capacity of the public—or of profes- 
sional stags—for gilt-edged new issues was afforded 
by the very cool reception given to the Electric Rail- 
ways’ debenture stocks, guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the British Government. A few weeks 
ago all issues that could be called gilt-edged, and 
many that could not, were snapped up before the list 
opened, and clamorous mobs had to be kept back by 
policemen. Now a British Government guarantee 
has had to be advertised for three days, with only 
£24 millions to be raised. It is seriously stated in the 
City that the public was suspicious and sceptical about 
the guarantee. It noted the statement of the pro- 
spectus that the stocks are guaranteed ‘‘ by H.M. 
Government under the provisions of the Trade Facili- 
ties Act, 1921,’’ and wondered whether there was 
perhaps ‘‘ a catch somewhere,’’ and that the guarantee 


might prove to be an illusion. This view is said to 
have accounted for the strong preference shown b 
applicants for the London Electric stock as being a 
its own legs and apart from any question of a guaran- 
tee, the better security. This mistrust of the terms 
of an official prospectus is not a pleasant sign; but 
when a Government grants conversion rights in a 
prospectus to holders of War Bonds, to be exercised 
fourteen days after each half-yearly interest date 
and then says that its lawyers tell it that the right 
cannot be exercised after the last interest date, because 
on it the bonds will be extinguished, it cannot be 
much surprised if the public is warned and wary. But 
the chief reasons for the slow placing of the stock 
were, probably, the gorged books of professional 
operators and the impecuniosity of the public, taxed 
by our wasters until it has no savings to invest. 


ARGENTINE RaILway RATES. 


Sharp rises occurred in all the Argentine Railway 
stocks upon the information that the President had 
signed a decree authorizing increased rates. People 
in possession of private telegrams take an optimistic 
view of the effect of the tariff changes, but official 
circles on this side are not yet in possession of ‘the 
actual recommendations made by the ‘‘ technical com- 
mission.’’ In any event, it is known that the cattle 
industry is pressing very strongly for concessions, 
and according to the Buenos Aires correspondent of 
the Times the decrees permitting tariff increases do 
not include wood, cream, potatoes, flour, hay, live 
stock, building materials, and urban season tickets. 
These exceptions would be rather formidable, espe- 
cially as cattle owners are demanding modifications 
of certain existing rates. The position of foreign 
shareholders owning railways in economically back- 
ward lands becomes increasingly anomalous and 
difficult. 


BusINEss AND Po.irics 1N AMERICA. 

‘* Moody’s Investors’ Service,’’ dated June 15, in its 
weekly review of financial conditions, observes that 
‘‘no abrupt change has taken place in the financial 
situation, for in spite of the break in the stock market 
the business improvement is making slow and plod- 
ding progress just as it has been doing all the year. 
. . . If one desires to find a particular cause other 
than natural profit taking for the break in stocks, 
probably the best place to look is upon the political 
horizon. There is no doubt but that a wave of radical 
sentiment is sweeping the country. In almost every 
special Congressional election or in the primary con- 
nected therewith, the conservative men are meeting 
with defeat. President Harding is having to work 
with a Congress the financial complexion of which 
would have delighted the heart of Andrew Jackson. 
The Socialist Party is planning an aggressive cam- 
paign this Fall, and the great labour organizations 
are planning to enter politics in order to stop the 
cutting of wages and regain what they have lost so 
far. The mayor of a great New England city intends 
to run on a 5-cent fare platform—which worked very 
well as a political slogan here in New York. The 
soldiers’ bonus platform has been used successfully 
in several Congressional campaigns. A conference of 
Western clergymen wants to reform our ‘ unchristian 
economic system’; and every cent of decline in grain 
prices probably makes 100,000 radical votes among 
the farmers.”” ’Tis an ill wind that blows no one 
any-good; and if America is going to try short cuts 
to Heaven on earth, the result will probably be favour- 
able to the price of sterling, and of Continental cur- 
rencies, in New York. 
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Tue GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 


During the week ended on June 24 revenue exceeded 
expenditure by £4 millions, and the Government also 
raised £3-9 millions by the sale of Treasury bonds. 
It was thus enabled to repay Ways and Means ad- 
vances from the departments to the extent of £54 
millions, to meet three-quarters of a million in Treasury 
bills that matured in excess of sales, to pay off three- 
quarters of a million of foreign debt, and a similar 
amount of home debt under the War Loan Act, 1919. 


THE BANKER’S POINT OF VIEW 


WELL-KNOWN political philosopher once ex- 
A pressed the view that those nations would be 

best governed which handed over the manage- 
ment of their affairs into the hands of bankers. The 
reasons for this opinion were presumably to be found, 
firstly, in the philosophical detachment which is en- 
couraged by the pursuit of the banking profession and, 
secondly, in the very important fact that bankers can 
only prosper if the whole community which they serve 
is prosperous likewise. | Everybody knows the often 
quoted remark that there is no difficulty about banking 
when once a man has learnt the difference between a bill 
of exchange and a mortgage. This epigram, of course, 
very seriously overstates the simplicity of the banker’s 
task; nevertheless it remains true that the object of the 
banker to earn profits, for himself in the days of the 
old private firms and for his shareholders to-day, by 
lending money to all kinds of people who may be 
trusted to make a profitable use of it and therefore 
be able to repay it when called upon to do so, gives him 
a certain breadth of view which is less likely to be 
found in the minds of those who are manufacturing or 
dealing in commodities and services which are required 
only by a section of the community. Whatever the 
public as a whole may want and be prepared to pay 
for, it is the business of the banker to help to provide 
by furnishing the sinews of finance to those who are 
undertaking to furnish the public with what it wants. 
This privileged position in the centre of the world of 
production and commerce certainly tends to give to 
the banker a mind imbued with just that aloofness and 
impartiality between conflicting interests, which is so 
necessary to statesmanship and has lately been so con- 
spicuously lacking among those who have conducted 
the world’s affairs. The further condition which is 
shown above to attach to the banking profession, 
namely, the fact that its prosperity can only be secured 
by that of the community as a whole has, of course, 
become much more true in recent years owing to the 
process of amalgamation and expansion which is giving 
all the chief banks of this country an interest in most 
of the industries and activities which bring grist to 
the finaneial mill. In the old days of small banking it 
was possible and probable for a bank’s fortunes to 
wane and wax with those of the particular industry 
or locality to the service of which it was confined. 
Now that our banking is so arranged that 
most of its chief institutions cover the whole 
gamut of our productive and commercial harmony, it 
becomes veritably a case of ‘‘ each for all, and all for 
each.”” Banking prosperity cannot be helped by the 
devious games, so dear to politicians by which certain 
interests, which it is thought necessary to ‘‘ placate,’’ 
are helped at the expense of others, and it will be re- 
membered that among the many protests against the 
present Government’s tortuous fiscal policy one of the 
most eloquent and emphatic was signed by an impres- 
Sive array of banking names. 

In international affairs we find the same principles 
applied on a wider scale, and a very timely example 
was given a fortnight ago when an_ international 
bankers’ committee was asked to consider the question 
of a loan to Germany. Regarding the problem put to 
it, with that philosophical detachment which has 
already been noted as one of the bauker’s assets, the 


committee inquired whether its investigations were to 
be based on the assumption that the question of Ger- 
many’s liability to pay reparations as expressed in the 
ultimatum of the Allies delivered in May, 1921, was 
finally settled or was capable of variation. On being 
told that there was no restriction whatever upon the 
course of their inquiry and that this instruction was 
given them on a majority vote of the Reparations 
Commission, with France in a dissentient minority, the 
bankers quietly but emphatically exposed the futilities 
of current international politics by saying that in that 
case it was useless for them to pursue their inquiry 
further. They had got the permission they required, 
but they had got it with such an important reservation 
in the fact that France dissented, that the problem still 
remained in the domain of politics and could not be dis- 
cussed in that serenely business-like atmosphere in 
which alone the banking mind is capable of exerting it- 
self to any purpose. The difference between this at- 
mosphere and that which has pervaded all the 
conferences and discussions which have failed to bring 
us peace since the actual fighting on the field of battle 
ceased, is obvious enough to cause some misgiving 
even to the politicians who are so confidently con- 
vinced that the world can only be saved through their 
own exertions. Many people had hoped that when 
once the question of providing Germany with money to 
be lent by individual investors and to be used by her 
in payment of part of her reparations bill was put into 
the hands of a committee of bankers for discussion, 
the whole question would thus be taken out of the 
sphere of politics and put into that of business. Evi- 
dently the bankers thought so too, and when they 
found that this was not so, they inevitably came to the 
conclusion that the time was not yet ripe for discussing 
the question of a loan at all. 

The moral of this event must be sufficiently evident. 
Over and over again the world’s statesmen have em- 
phasized the need for real peace as a preliminary to 
economic recovery. Real peace can hardly be achieved 
as long as such a difficult economic problem as the 
power of a defeated belligerent to repair damage 
that he has inflicted upon the victors still has to be 
decided, not in the light of business reason applied to 
the problem by well-informed experts, but of an ulti- 
matum delivered by politicians who had made ex- 
travagant promises to electorates still full of war’s 
bitterness, and so had seriously impaired their own 
power to take an impartial view. Every week that 
passes shows us more clearly that the first thing to be 
done for this battered and bleeding world, is to enable 
it to get to work again to provide itself with its bread 
and butter and such superfluous comforts as it can 
afford. If Comte’s theory of the perfection of hap- 
piness of a community ruled by bankers is not always 
applicable in normal times, we may certainly say that 
the present crisis in the world’s history is one which 
will not be effectually surmounted until the politician’s 
outlook has been sufficiently influenced by that of the 
banker; only then will he see that the prosperity of all 
is the prosperity of each and that this prosperity can 
only be achieved by forgetting counsels of bitterness 
and enmity, and working for a time on the principles, 
sordid as they may seem to certain idealists, which are 
dictated by the very practical necessity of earning our 
daily bread. It is to the advantage of bankers that 
as much sound business as possible should be carried 
on. Their view concerning what is sound is neces- 
sarily based on the question as to whether it is likely 
to be profitable. To those who think that the world 
can be converted into an earthly paradise by ignoring 
most of the facts of human nature, the whole question 
of profit seems to be a degrading clog on human pro- 
gress. They think that things should be done because 
they are good and noble and beautiful, quite apart 
from the question whether anybody is going to make 
money out of them; and it is certainly all to the good 
that aspirations of this kind should constantly be put 
before us and that we should be continually reminded 
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that man does not live by bread alone. Nevertheless, 
it has been well said that although man does not live 
by bread alone he cannot live, even a good life, very 
long, unless he has a certain amount of bread to eat. 
The probability of profit in considering any enterprise 
or development, is one which a more highly civilized 
and well-equipped community may some day be able 
to neglect. At present we only have to consider for 
a moment what would be the results of ignoring it to 
see that all kinds of well-meant endeavours for the 
promotion of mankind’s welfare would be undertaken 
at the expense of the grim necessity which at present 
faces us of bringing back some approach to the general 
level of comfort which was enjoyed before the war. 
These plain, hard, matter-of-fact truths, the bankers, 
often quite unconsciously, teach their customers and 
those who depend upon them for financial assistance 
by applying to the problems of to-day the old maxi- 
mums of prudence and commonsense on which they 
have built up a magnificent business and at the same 
time have furthered the prosperity of this country and 
of the whole world to an extent which can never be 
calculated. In the details of their business they, like 
most other human beings, are inevitably open to 
criticism such as is furnished from the point of view 
of industry—and especially of the ‘‘ small man ’’—by 
the correspondent whose article follows this one. But 
the bankers’ test—will this business pay ?—is, in the 
main, the one by which we have chiefly to be guided 
during the next few years of difficulty, if civilization 
is to be saved. 
HARTLEY WITHERS 


BANKING—NEW AND OLD 
(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 


Ties new and absolute regime of the big banks 
has now continued sufficiently long to make worth 
while the inquiry: How has the consumer been 
affected by the disappearance of the private banker and 
the local joint stock bank? Probably what concerns 
the business world still more is the future policy of the 
banks with regard to advances. The big banks have 
a way of attempting to disarm criticism at the outset by 
bewailing the close and unremitting competition among 
themselves. We are told the whole country is over- 
banked, work done for practically nothing, especially 
for private customers, and remunerative rates very 
difficult to exact. Any discussion on banking should 
of course be premised by pointing out that while in the 
country, in respect of daily accounts, commission is 
usually paid by the customer and interest received or 
paid by him, this is not the rule in London, where 
only deposits on time receive interest and no commis- 
sion is charged on daily accounts, although even in 
London the old rule is being’ affected by country custom. 

Is the bank claim of difficulty in earning profits justi- 
fied? For large accounts it may be, as such seem to 
have an uncanny attraction for some head offices and 
the fight to get and to keep the banking of big trade 
concerns has been very hard. The smaller man would be 
very glad to see a little more of the competition he 
hears about, and when his local manager, as a result 
of pressure from head office, asks for liquidation, he 
often finds the alternative which suggested competition 
should surely be offering appears to have vanished. 
The banks may reasonably claim it is not their business 
to buttress customers indefinitely and that they must 
insist on reductions where they can get them. This 
argument may apply to the situation as existing, for 
obviously it is the business of the banks to safeguard 
their depositors and to keep a proper proportion of their 
money liquid, but does that meet the complaint now 
generally heard that smaller men find it practically im- 
possible to obtain an uncovered loan for legitimate 
business purposes? The local managers plead their 
head office instructions, and it certainly does seem 
that this class of loan is deliberately discouraged. by 


London, if not explicitly at any rate such a r 
mendation seems to be implicit in their instructions 
This discouragement of the smaller man with littl 
or no capital is best exemplified by the comments of 
local managers themselves, that is, of course those 
who start with some breadth of view and exhibit an 
intelligent interest in what goes on outside the four 
walls of their office. It is an offence, they tell you, to 
disagree with your head office, you are not asked to 
advance aiguments but to obey instructions (which 
obviously must in a large concern be based on the law 
of averages and take little count of special instances) 
and just by so much as you are not heard of, or as it 
is euphemistically termed, do not give trouble, so will 
you be regarded as desirable, and meet for promotion 
or a nuisance. Managers are only human and th 
cannot be blamed if they choose the line of least re- 
sistance. So centralization grows and with it too 
often an inability on the part of London to understand 
local needs. There is also a strong disinclination to 
consider any suggestion which carries with it a varia- 
tion of the fixed routine percentages and deal- 
ings. On the part of the bank it is at least open to 
question whether the excessive centralization now going 
on is wise, both from the point of view of effect on 
earnings and the education of its personnel. Is it of 
any value to insist on lectures, examinations and 
scholarships if the average member of the staff is to 
be bound by rule and regulation that his hardly-ac- 
quired knowledge is to remain for all time theoretical, 
as for certain it can never be applied otherwise than 
through opportunity and by encouragement. Our 


} banking mandarins complain of the difficulty they have 


in finding first-class ability. Is not the fault their own 
and can the present system produce, save in excep- 
tional instances, anything but a strong inclination to 
mark time together with a low average of ability? 
The good features of the old private and local joint 
stock banks are being gradually driven out by joint 
stock methods. Local men, in and of the place, 
with a keen insight into local conditions and an intimate 
knowledge of customers, have given place to managers 
whose period of residence is conditianed by London 
exigencies and whose whole banking existence is so 
immersed in a dead weight of routine and report, that 
even if they have the inclination they certainly have 
not the time to learn their customers in the way every 
business man should. The remedy is so to deal with 
the machine that it can function in parts as well as 
centrally, or put in another way, while centralizing 
policy and large questions so to organize on the basis 
of districts as to give responsible deputies every en- 
couragement to become by experience and the exercise 
of initiative, something like the old working partners 
or general managers of the local banks that have gone. 
Comparison of methods, costs and results as between 
different districts would supply useful data sadly lack- 
ing in present conditions and might go far to stop that 
ever-increasing emission of forms and returns which 
appears to have no other result than an increase of 
staff; and with the steadily increasing costs of the 
day ultimately end in a diminution of profits. The 
need of comparative methods and costings has already 
been grasped by several of the larger industrial con- 
cerns built up by recent amalgamation, the tendency in 
which to-day is strongly in favour of decentralization 
in details of management, while centralizing policy 
with proper inspection checks. One of the strongest 
arguments for giving greater local control is the delay 
the existing system so frequently compels when applica- 
tions are made to grant new or vary existing loans. 
This is a factor far more real and disturbing to the 
average customer than distant London can usually be 
led to believe where too often reply is postponed in the 
hope that the customer will read in delay a refusal 
without having to suffer the unpleasantness of a verbal 
denial. That is poor business, and deceives no one. 
One important aspect of banking, as indeed of other 
public industries, now much canvassed and still to be 
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settled, is the relationship of the Board of Directors to 
the permanent staff. Without question, while the 
personnel of a board is drawn mainly from London, 
chosen from a narrow compass and unretireable except 
by course of nature, the assistance given in the con- 
duct of affairs cannot exactly be described as ideal. 
In several instances the management is passing to the 
technical hands of the staff, in others, in spite of a 
maze of committees and sub-committees, it is obvious 
that the mass of detail offered for examination by the 
staff must as a rule be taken as read with the inevit- 
able result that the Board as a whole cannot have that 
control over policy which is essential. It may be that 
complete control will, in time, as in America, pass to 
the executive, but this for many reasons would be 
regretted in England, where we regard it as better 
that various trade interests should be directly and 
effectively represented. Possibly the remedy may be 
found in the erection of local boards acting with effi- 
cient district managers, in order that much of the de- 
tail which now comes to London may be dealt with fin- 
ally on the spot and the Central Board left only to 
deal with larger questions of policy. In any event the 
personnel of the existing boards, while extremely re- 
spectable, could perhaps be improved by acts of self- 
renunciation on the part of those whose age has 
obviously diluted both physical and mental powers. It 
is clear that the individual business customer views his 
future treatment by the system with some trepidation 
and rather feels that side has been taken against him 
in his hard fight with big money influences. It may 
be the London banking attitude needs reconsideration 
and that some of the big business combinations need 
to be reminded that their ramifications are quite large 
enough for modern demands and that any extra money 
they require should come from public sources. Out- 
side London, which is not a productive area and in the 
main deals only with money collected from elsewhere, 
it matters a great deal for our commercial future that 
personal energy, ability, and enterprise should still have 
a strong meed of support even where complete security 
cannot be found. Through the old system the small 
man gradually grew big, and country banks thus helped 
to create the businesses on which to-day our industrial 
future is based. One would like to see more managers 
capable of lending on balance-sheets and character 
and with head offices inclined to support their recom- 
mendations. The present systemis gradually losing close 
touch with its private business customers, and should 
it continue to grow in unresponsiveness, it may again 
have to face revived local competition, backed by a 
local spirit of attack, which will take from it a very 
large slice of its remunerative business. One word 
more has to be added. It is, that concentration on 
home needs and a thorough understanding of our own 
productive areas will in the end prove much more useful 
to the banks as well as to the country, than excursions 
to foreign fields full of pitfalls for the unwary. 


Overseas News 


Austria. Owing to the dwindling value of the 
Austrian currency the Vienna banks have been forced 
during the last few years to strengthen their resources 
by means of practically periodical share issues. In 
these foreign financial institutions have frequently par. 
ticipated, and at the present moment quite a number 
of British, French, American, Swiss, Italian and 
German firms hold a fairly considerable stake in 
Austrian banks. For the time being these investments 
are not exactly a success, but, after all, Vienna js 
probably the most important sally-port for the trade 
with the Far East, and the vicissitudes of the krone 
are not likely to affect this position. At the same time 
the low value of the currency facilitates the influx of 
foreign capital, as even the German and Polish marks 
are high-valued coins compared with the Austrian 
money. Owing to this fact, Berlin banks are 
able to maintain a very respectable position in Vienna, 
and they have acquired during the last eighteen 
months quite considerable proportions, apart from the 
old-established ones, in Austrian banking. One of 
the important combinations of this description mate- 
rialized recently. The Dresdner Bank, in co-operation 
with Italian and Prague institutions, concluded a few 
weeks ago an agreement with the Union Bank of 
Vienna, one of the leading banks of that city, by 
which the group undertakes to purchase 375,000 
shares in the Union Bank. As they are quoted at 
present at about 7,500 crowns a piece, the deal repre- 
sents quite a goodish number of hundreds of millions 
of the Austrian currency unit. The share of the 
Dresdner Bank, however, is estimated at 25 million 
marks, or something over £16,000 at the present 
rate of exchange, which shows that, if reduced to 
more terrestrial proportions, the deal is a manage- 
able one. It is of interest to note that the Union 
Bank started negotiations with the foreign syndicate 
only after a projected amalgamation with another 
Vienna firm had come to nothing, owing to the huge 
stamp duties which this transaction would have cost. 
By the way, it may be mentioned that the Italian 
group participating in the deal is represented by the 
Banco Ungaro Italiano, in which the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana is interested, but which originally had 
been a daughter company of the Union Bank—of 
course, under a different style; whilst the Prague 
Bank, the Bohemian Union Bank, also originally be- 
longed to the same group. Consequently all the arti- 
ficial barriers set up by the politicians, in this instance 
at least, have been defeated by the necessities of 
economic conditions. This justifies some hope for the 
future, as, no doubt, some of the disabilities from 
which Central Europe is suffering are due to the dis- 
location of old-established commercial and_ financial 
relations, which in the present state of chaos have 
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been replaced by new equally valuable con- 
talence chests of the Austrian banks 
illustrate the effect of © the currency depreciation, 
which, however, compared with recent developments, 
must be regarded as moderate as far as the year 1921 
is concerned, as on December 31 last the £ stood 
at only 11,000 crowns, whilst a few weeks ago it 
had exceeded 100,000, and even now the quotation 
moves round 80,000. The Wiener Bankverein, for 
instance, reports a gross profit of 3,169 millions, 
which is 2,771 millions more than the previous year’s 
total, and a net profit of 637 million crowns (1920, 
564 millions). This shows the terrific increase in the 
expenditure. As a matter of fact, the profit of the 
regular banking business, interest and commissions, 
is just sufficient to cover the salaries, general expendi- 
ture, and taxes. Consequently the actual surplus is 
the product of the foreign exchange and of the stock 
and share departments, which have earned an aggre- 
gate total of 662 million crowns. Evidently the 
margin of profit in the regular banking lines is not 
satisfactory, and the dividends represent the outcome 
of the more speculative operations, which are stimu- 
lated by the gambling fever produced by the flight 
from the krone. The currency depreciation, on the 
other hand, reacts in some respects very unfavourably 
on the earning capacity of the regular banking busi- 
ness, as we understand it in this country, one of the 
adverse factors being the necessity of keeping increas- 
ingly large funds locked up as cash balances, as with 
every increase in the fall in the value of the currency 
the till money and the balance kept with the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank have to be augmented propor- 
tionately. 


Germany. The leading Berlin banks have issued 
their annual reports during the past weeks, and the 
Frankfurter Zeitung has just published a combined 
balance sheet of the items referring to the eight 
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largest German institutions, viz., the Deutsche Bank, 
Disconto, Dresdner, Darmstadter, National-Bank, 
Commerz-Disconto Bank, Berliner Handels-Gesell- 
schaft, and Mitteldeutsche Kreditbank. These figures 
naturally reflect the fall in the value of the mark and 
the inflation in prices produced by it. At the same 
time, in some instances the position has deteriorated, 
particularly as regards the proportion of the readily 
realizable assets, and the overdrafts granted to cus- 
tomers without security show a marked increase. 
The aggregate capital and reserves of the eight banks 
amount to 4,392 million marks, which is 1,878 mil- 
lions more than at the end of the previous year. The 
total capital has been increased by 870 millions, and 
the reserves by 1,008 millions. They are now equal to 
68.3 per cent. of the capital, as compared with 444 
per cent. on December 31, 1920. The total liabilities 
of 117,530 millions denote a rise of 54,184 millions, 
and are equal to 2,676 per cent. of the capital and 
reserves (1920, 2,519 per cent.). They are covered to 
the extent of 74,598 millions (+ 28,290 millions) by 
cash, bank balances, discounts, Treasury bills 
and other Government securities. This represents 
634 per cent. of the liabilities (1920, 73.2 per cent.). 
Two-thirds about of the above amount, or 53,136 
millions (+ 15,915 millions) is invested in commercial 
discounts and Treasury bills, whilst cash in hand and 
at the Reichsbahk amounts to 7,416 millions (+ 3,210 
millions), or to about 10 per cent. of the quick assets, 
and not quite 64 per cent. of the total liabilities. The 
second line of defence, contangoes and secured ad- 
vances, amount to 10,796 millions (+ 7,397 millions), 
and the two categories of more or less quickly con- 
vertible assets represent 72.7 per cent. of the liabili- 
ties. This means a reduction of 5.6 per cent. as 
against 1920. The debtors and participations total 
35,060 millions (+ 19,335 millions); of these 8,725 
millions (+ 3,652 millions) is unsecured. The aggre- 
gate gross profits of the eight banks is 4,286.2 mil- 
lions (+ 2,024 millions), and the taxes and general 
expenses have risen by 1,558 millions to 3,065 mil- 
lions. They absorb 714 per cent. of the earnings, 
as against 66.6 per cent. in 1920. The dividends have 
been increased considerably. The Deutsche Bank 
distributes the highest dividend of 24 per cent. (1920, 
18 per cent.), whilst the Disconto Gesellschaft pays 
20 per cent. (1920, 16 per cent.). As since the turn 
of the year the opportunities for profitable use of 
their funds have not diminished, the first six months 
of 1922 should yield quite as favourable results to the 
German banks. 


Switzerland. Contrary to the experience of the 
financ‘al institutions located in the countries where 
the fall in the currency has produced rising prices, 
the commercial banks of Switzerland have passed in 
1921 through a period of depression and liquidation. 
This is demonstrated by the banking statistics com- 
piled by the Crédit Suisse, according to which the 


balance-sheet total of the eight leading banks of the 
country amounted at the end of 1921 to 4,342 millions 
as compared with 4,766 millions on December 31, 
1920. Two banks, publishing regularly their tota} 
turnover, record for last year an aggregate of 123,000 
million francs, as against 140,000 millions in 1990 
The influence of deflation and liquidation, moreover. 
is reflected in the reduction in the debtors from 2,235 
to 1,987 millions, and also in the provision for doubt- 
ful accounts set aside to the tune of 184 millions. 
Following the dictates of prudence, the banks have 
increased their liquid assets, which stand now at 
56.2 of their liabilities, or 2 per cent. more than at 
the end of 1920. The cash in hand alone is about 
48 million francs higher at 255 million francs. The 
gross profits show only a small reduction of 600,000 
francs at 150.1 millions, but expenses have risen by 
5-2 millions to 92.2 millions, and after providing for 
doubtful debts, etc., a net amount of 47.4 millions 
is shown as surplus profit, which is exactly two mil- 
lions less than for 1920. With the exception of the 
stoppage of several minor firms of only local import- 
ance, the Swiss banks, therefore, have weathered 
well a difficult year. 


New Issues 


London Electric Railway and City & South London 
Railway. Of these two railways the former offers 
41,000,000 and the latter £1,500,000 4} per cent. 
Second Debenture Stock, the price in each case being 94. 
Both stocks are ‘‘ guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by His Majesty’s Government under the provisions of 
the Trade Facilities Act, 1921,” and are investments 
authorized by ‘‘ The Trustee Act, 1893.” They are re- 
payable at par on June 30, 1972, but either or both of 
them may be redeemed at par, in whole or in part, at the 
option of the respective Companies on, or on any interest 
date after, July 1, 1942, on three months’ notice. The 
present issues are authorized by the Acts obtained by 
the respective Companies in 1919. The Companies are 
promoting a Bill in Parliament in the present Session 
for power to create and issue such additional Second 
Debenture Stocks ranking pari passu with the present 
issues as added to them will together amount to a total 
of £6,000,000 nominal. 


James Burton & Sons. Capital £600,000, in 
600,000 Ordinary Shares of £1, all of which have been 
issued and the sum of 1os. per share paid up thereon. 
Issue of £250,000 7 per cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
ture Stock at 96, redeemable at 102 by annual drawings 
commencing in 1925, or by purchase at or under that 
price. The company reserves the right to redeem the 
debentures after 1928 at 102 on six months’ notice. 
The stock forms part of a first authorized issue of de- 
benture stock to the nominal amount of £300,000 and 


PAID-UP CAPITAL - £9,309,416 


Established in 1833. 


THE 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL & UNION BANK OF ENGLAND 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - 


LIMITED 
£8,878,041 


£43,447,080 
RESERVE FUND .- 


Head Office - - - - 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


THE BANK HAS OVER ONE THOUSAND OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Every description of British, Colonial and Foreign Banking Business 


Trusteeships and Executorships Undertaken. 


COUTTS 
Established 1692, is affiliated with this bank. 


& CO., 


Auxiliary: LLOYDS AND NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LIMITED. 
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LONDON 
SCOTTISH 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


Kite. Five. 
Accident. Marine. 
Total Premiums exceed - - £2,000,000 


Total Funds and Assets exceed £6,750,000 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WM. AENEAS MACKAY, General Manager. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANGE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Accumulated Funds Exceed £1,648,900 
Subscribed Capital : : £306,000 
Paid-up Capital : : : £34,500 


The Company transacts the following 
classes of business— 


LIFE. FIRE. ESTATE DUTIES. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. SICKNESS. 
ACCIDENT. MOTOR CAR. THIR) PARTY. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 
DOMESTIC SERVANTS. SHOP ASSISTANTS 
AND SINKING FUND. 


Write for particulars of the 
NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM 
POLICY WITHOUT MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


To the Manager, 


1, 2 & 3 Queen St. Place, London, E.C.4 


A WONDERFUL RECORD OF THE 


CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Business in Force - 

Total New Business Paid fer in Year 
ASSETS - 

Surplus Earned During Year 


15 King Street, 


This is the largest Soreies in the history of the Company, 
920 of £89,917, and over 1919 of 


The Rate of Interest earned during the year was 6 per cent. 


Outstanding Features of Report for 1921 :— 


Increase £8,922,511 

£12,752,634 Increase £781,287 

£16,458,541 Increase £1,230,677 
£534,305 After meeting all depreciation. 


£65, 771,940 


and shows an increase over 


148,588. 


The Company has not only maintained, but increased the bonuses to Policy- 
holders since 1914, and at 31st December, 1921, carried forward an undivided 
Surplus of £1,595, 547. 


The Company’s LIFE POLICIES are the most liberal in the Insurance Market. 
ANNUITIES also issued on exceptionally favourable terms. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE HEAD OFFICE— 


Cheapside, 


J. R. WANDLESS, F.I.A. 


E.C.2 


London, 
MANAGER. 
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will be secured by a specific first mortgage on the land, 
buildings, fixed plant and machinery and uncalled 
capital, and by a general floating charge on the under- 
taking and all other assets. The company may create 
further debenture stock for a nominal amount not ex- 
ceeding in the aggregate a sum equivalent to one-half 
of the value of any further fixed assets acquired by the 
company and vested in the trustees by way of further 
security. The prospectus states that the business 
was first established in the year 1784 and enjoys a 
world-wide reputation for its yarns and cotton goods. 
The stock looks like a fair industrial risk. 


Moss’ Empires. Capital authorized £1,060,000; 
issued, £1,038,785. It was announced, not by way of 
invitation to subscribe, that the Company has recently 
created £300,000 6 per cent. Mortgage Debentures, 
in order to rebuild the Liverpool Empire, pay off a 
bank loan, etc. The Debentures will be redeemed by 
the application of £20,000 a year, beginning in 1925; 
they will be specifically secured by a First Mortgage on 
properties valued at £500,000, plus goodwill 
£128,000; and by a second charge, subject only to 
£400,000 First Debenture stock, on properties valued 
at £1,445,000 plus goodwill £247,000. The com- 
pany’s record shows a considerable, though fluctuating 
earning power, and the debentures are a good security 
of their class. The Law Debenture Corporation has 
bought them at 92}. 


Bovril. Offer for sale at 22s. per share of 190,000 
7% per cent. Cumulative Ordinary shares of £1, ap- 
parently the balance of the authorized total. The 
shares are practically preferences, in spite of their 
title, and the success of Bovril in the past makes them 
attractive at the price, though the company’s capitaliza- 
ton is rather top-heavy. 


Thomas, Gater, Bradfield & Co. Nominal Capital 
£500,000, in 250,000 7 per cent. Cumulative Prefer- 
ence and 250,000 Ordinary Shares of £1. Of the 
above, 94,671 Preference shares and 90,673 Ordinary 
shares have already been allotted, as fully paid, to the 
Vendors, or their nominees. There are now offered for 
public subscription at par: 75,000 Preference and 
75,000 Ordinary shares. The Vendors have agreed to ac- 
cept payment of the whole of the purchase considera- 
tions in Preference and Ordinary shares. The com- 
pany was incorporated in June, 1920, to erect and equip 
a flour mill at Southampton, and to acquire, as from 
July 1, 1920, various businesses. ‘‘ The directors have 
every reason to believe from the figures ascertained to 
March 31 last that, notwithstanding the difficult period 
of falling prices through which the grain and milling 
trades have passed, they will be able to maintain the 
same rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares as was 
paid by the company last year, viz., 5 per cent.” 


Money and Exchange 


Thanks to a large excess of maturing Tr i 
to meet which the Government 
rowed, up to Wednesday evening, over £4 millions from 
the Bank of England, the money market faced the turn 
of the half-year very comfortably. Small amounts have 
been borrowed from the Bank, but apparently by wa 
of precaution chiefly; in some quarters Saturday is = 
garded as likely to be a very awkward day, as it is 
known that the market will then have to pay for a large 
line of end-September Treasury bills. The tenden 
of the discount market has been easy, in spite of a slight 
increase in the volume of commercial bills coming for- 
ward for discount. The Bank of England’s note circu. 
lation shows an expansion of £1} millions owing to the 
demand for currency at the end of the half-year, but 
there has been a further small decrease in the currency 
notes outstanding. The Continental exchanges have 
shown a general movement in London’s favour, owing 
to apprehensions caused by the murder of Herr Rath- 
enau, and sterling has declined in New York, partly for 
the same reason. 


Stock Market Letter 
Stock Exchange, Thursday 


The first six months of 1922 will be long remembered 
with kindly recollection by holders of gilt-edged securi- 
ties. Bank of England stock could have been bought 
at 188 at the beginning of this year, and can be sold 54 
points higher now. Conversion stock stood at 66} and 
the Funding Loan at 76}, both ten points lower than 
the current figures. The War Loan started this year 
at 924 and is now practically par, the advance of 7} 
points representing over fourteen thousand million 
pounds in capital value. Colonial stocks, Corporations, 
Home Railway prior-charge and ordinary issues, sound 
debentures and good preferences in a multitude of cases, 
have gratefully expanded in worth under the cheerful 
influence of successive falls in the Bank Rate and the 
less satisfactory influence of trade stagnation. Not all 
the millions upon millions of new stock issued within 
these remarkable six months have sufficed to keep down 
the prices of gilt-edged securities. People ceased 
gambling in oil shares in order to speculate in the 
usually sedate giants of the Consol market. Gamblers 
transferred their accounts from Mexican Eagles into the 
scrip stocks of new Colonial and India loans, debenture 
issues, anything that promised to attract the genuine 
investor dissatisfied with the deposit interest allowed 
him by his banker, and unable to make profitable use of 
it in his own business owing to foreign exchange 
débdcles, labour troubles and the restlessness of a 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


PIONEER LIFE 


Chief Offices: 67 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL. 


Total Claims Paid: 


Established 1891. 


Life Assurance Funds: £350,000. 


£700,000. 
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SCHEMES THAT ATTRACT. 


LONDON & MANCHESTER 


Assurance Company, Limited, 


OFFERS in the Ordinary Branch 
SEVERAL UNIQUE POLICIES 


which the Public need especially, 

which the Agents sell rapidly, 

which the Company writes generously, and 
which give lasting satisfaction to all concerned. 


E.g. 
THE “DOUBLE BENEFIT” Policy with Guaranteed Bonus is for individuals 
THE “VICTORY” Policy, with share of Profits, is for married couples. 


The premiums, which are limited in number, and surprisingly low, 
can be paid monthly, quarterly, half-yearly, or in one lump sum. 


The Company has a particularly strong valuation basis, and has an excellent reputation for prompt settlements. 


For full infermation apply to Chief Office 


50 FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


(ESTABLISHED 1894) 


BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


Bankers to the Government of the Colonies of The Gambia, Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria. 


Authorised Capital -  £4,000,000 
Subscribed - 3,000,000 


Chairman: The Right Hon. THE EARL OF SELBOURNE, K.G., G.C.M.G. 


Head Office: 17/18 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. NEW YORK. HAMBURG. | 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT WEST AFRICA, CANARY ISLANDS, MOROCCO, EGYPT | 


PRINCIPAL SHAREHOLDERS 
Lloyds Bank Limited. London County Westminster & Parr’s Bank Limited. 
National Provincial & Union Bank of England Limited. Standard Bank of South Africa Limited. 


THE 

| 

LIMITED. 
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world unable to settle down even yet to work after war. 
So the Stock Exchange has been very busy. A curious, 
patchy kind of business. Profitable indeed to those 
whose paths led into and around the investment 
markets. Singularly and exasperatingly unremunera- 
tive to others. 


Such enormous appreciation in the investment stocks 
does not escape the vigilant attention of the present- 
day investor. How widely-awake to its meaning he is 
can be ascertained by anyone who attempts making 
purchases in the market for Trust companies’ stocks. 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard was no barer. Baulked of 
his desire for Trust companies’ stocks, unduly apprehen- 
sive of shares in the insurance companies, the harassed 
investor looks round to see in what other direction he 
can take advantage of the giant-strides made by gilt- 
edged stocks. And so he comes to the market for 
banking shares. This week’s quiet rise in the prices of 
the London banks’ issues is the natural outcome of six 
months’ upward march in the sound securities known 
to be the basis upon which rests the unshakeable 
strength of banking at its best. 


Old prejudices die hard, and amongst them may be 
counted the sensible objection to investment in banking 
shares upon which there is a liability. Nowadays, of 
course, fully-paid shares can be bought, such as Bar- 
clays ‘‘A” and ‘‘B,” London County Westminster £1 
shares, National Provincial £5, and Williams Deacons 
‘* B,” none of which carry a liability. The other shares 
which are not fully-paid are protected, it may not be 
generally known, by having part of the liability ‘‘ re- 
served,” as it is technically called. Such reservation 
means that the particular amount thus earmarked cannot 
be called up except in the event and for the purpose of 
the bank being wound up. The days are passed of the 
fears that financial crises might lead to unexpected calls 
being made upon the shares of the big British banking 
companies, though the mere fact of there being the 
liability at all on these investments still inculcates a 
measure of caution in the minds of those who are called 
upon to advise upon investment matters. As showing, 
however, how negligible the risk is, it is only necessary 
to point out that, even on the banking shares carrying 
a liability, the yield offered at current prices ranges 
from 54 to a little under 6 per cent. on the money. 
Lloyds, for instance, return £5 13s. 9d. per cent. on the 
£5 shares £1 paid, and National Provincials £25 
shares, with £3 10s. paid, yield 53 per cent. on the 
money. If there were any real risk of unexpected calls 
being made, the returns would certainly stand very much 
higher than the figures quoted. 

It is a question of to-day whether the banks are likely 
to increase their dividends for the six months just ended, 
considering how substantial must be the increment in 
the value of their investments. In the Stock Exchange 
expert opinion is against the supposition that the banks 
will take advantage of the prices in order to give their 
shareholders higher dividends. At the annual meetings 
in the early part of the year, the various bank chairmen 
dwelt upon the disastrous effect which the slump in 
trade had exercised over industry of all kinds. Against 
appreciation in investment stocks there has to be set 
a probable necessity for writing-off, at least temporarily, 
amounts to cover doubtful debts. It can be safely 
assumed that the rise in prices will more than counter- 
balance the temporary losses shown on the other side 
of the slate, but the conservatism of banking boards is 
too deeply rooted for anyone to suppose that directors 
would agree to increase dividend payments until such 
time as that when the outlook, and their books, are 
clear. 

The Stock Exchange market, however, is ready 
enough to acknowledge that the prospects of increased 
dividends in the second half of the year, or at any rate 
in 1923, are good enough to warrant the investor hold- 
ing his shares, and, where possible, adding to them as 
opportunity offers. Janus 
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Dividends 


“eo AND Co.—7} p.c. on Ord. for 1921, against 24 p.c. for 

AusTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL Co.—Final 3s. per share tax f 
making 5s. 6d. per share, tax free, for 1921, be = 
same rate as for 1920. , . » being at the 

British Darjeetinc Tza.—Final 7 p.c., making 10 p. 
against 3 p.c. for 1920. 

O1..—Final 4s. per share on Ord., makin 
being at the same rate as for 1920. . © G. for tom, 

Catcutta TRAMWways.—3 p.c., tax free, for 1921 i 
tax free, for 1920. 

C. ArtHuUR Pgarson.—Final 12} p.c. on Ord., makin 
year ended March 31. : chee 

P. O. BaNnKING CoRPORATION.—5} p.c. for year ended March 
31. 

Piatt Brotuers Co.—Final 20 p.c. on Ord., making 22} p.c, 
for year ended March 31. For 1920-21 the total dividend 
was 20 p.c. 

Estate Corporation OF SoutH AFrica.—Final 4 p.c., mak- 
ing 6 p.c. for year ended March 31. : 
ScotrisH TEA AND RuBBER Trust.—6 p.c. for year ended May 31 

against 2} p.c. for 1920-21. : 

Unitep Premigr Oi Cakg.—Further interim of 2} p.c. on 
Ord., making 5 p.c. 


Publications Received 


What We Want dnd Why. By J. H. Thomas, Robt. Willia 
Mrs. Philip Snowden, J. Bromley, Noah Ablett and Tom 
Mann. Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Bulletin of the Federation of British Industries. June 27. 
1s. This issue contains an interesting report upon the rela- 
tions of art schools and museums to local industries, 

Sweden: Economic Review. June Quarter. Swedish Consulate 
General in London. The pamphlet, which is in English, 
contains, besides a general survey of the present economic 
position of Sweden, detailed accounts of the more important 
branches of Swedish industry as well as shipping and bank- 
ing. A number of tables and maps increase the value of 
the publication. 

Factors that will help the Exchange Situation, By Fred I. Kent, 
Vice-President Bankers’ Trust Co. Bankers’ Trust Co,, 
New York. 


LIFE ASSURANGE PLUS— 


The Australian Mutual Provident Society is 
Mutual. That is to say, all Surplus, without 
deduction, belongs to the Policyholders them- 
selves, and is distributed yearly. Moreover, the 
Society, established in 1849, has been for many 
years the largest and most prosperous British 
Mutual Life Office. Why is this? Because it 
offers to Assurers the acme of security and profit, 
and because its satisfied members are its best 
advertisement. Why are policies with the A.M.P. 
Society so profitable? Because, while its premium 
rates are below the average, it possesses in a 
unique degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interest return, and a favourable 
mortality experience. There are specially attrac- 
tive tables for Children. 

The A.M.P. Society should be covering you. You 
will be sent full particulars on application. Please 

mention this publication. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 
Assets £47,000,000 : Annual Income £6,750,000 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


LONDON OFFICE: 
73-76 King William Street, E.C.4 


W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1753. REGISTERED WITH UNLIMITED LIABILITY 1885. | 


67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


- 1,000,000 


500,000 


RESERVE FUND 


CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS A : . 25,625,242 
CASH IN HAND AND AT BANK OF ENGLAND . 4,573,262 
MONEY AT CALL AND SHORT 6,258,500 
ADVANCES, &c. 6,744,917 
Balances with and cheques in evures of collection on m other 

Banks in the Uni ques "in co 1,085,049 


31st December, 1921. 


MANAGING PARTNERS: 
The Hon. A. H. MILLS. LAURENCE CURRIE. 
LORD WOLVERTON. LORD HILLINGDON. 
General the Hon. Sir. H. A. LAWRENCE, K.C.B. 
GENERAL MANAGER: 
Brig.-General A. MAXWELL, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


SECRETARY : 
ERIC GORE BROWNE, D.S.O. 


Every description of British and Overseas Banking and Exchange business transacted. 


The Bank undertakes the office of tor and Trustee. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 


LIMITED. 
(MEMBERS OF THE LONDON BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSE) 


Total Assets 31st December, 1921 - £44,285,788. 


LONDON OFFICE: 20 Birchin Lane, E.C.3. MANCHESTER OFFICE: Mosley St. 
WEST END OFFICE: 2 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 


And 158 other offices, principally in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire. 


THE BANK IS PREPARED TO ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER 
WILLS, SETTLEMENTS, DEBENTURES, TRUSTS, ETC. 
Trustee Departments at London and Manchester. 


Agency Arrangements with our Colonies and all parts of the World 


Special Working Facilities for 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND SHIPPING ADVANCES 
FORWARD CONTRACTS ARRANGED. 


Foreign Exchange, Shipping and Agency Department. 
YORK STREET, MANCHESTER. 


AGENTS FOR THE BRITISH OVERSEAS BANK LTD. 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note Issue 
Note of Gold to Note June 30, 
. Notes. 1921. 


Issues. Gold Issue 

Count % 

untries 
Austria Kr. 439,463 ? — 407,662 49,685 
Belgium Fr. 6,193 ri 4+ 6,195 6,110 
Britain (B. of 1s? 39 107 110 
Britain (State) £4 295 299 324 
Bulgaria Leva 3,602 61t it 3,588 3,159 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,592 1,123+ 10,289 11,168 
Denmark Kr. 439 438 497 
Esthonia Mk. 700 291+ 66+ 700 _ 
Finland Mk. 1,392 43 3 1,400 1,405 
France Fr. 35,852 5,527 15 «36,028 37,422 
Germany Mk. 155,345 1,003 — 154,915 ~ 75,321 
Greece Dr. 1,316 1,384+ 116+ 1,197 1,758 
Holland Fl. 972 606 61 991 992 
Hungary Kr. 32,352 ? — 382,039 18,096 
Italy (Bk.) Lire 13,169 1,445+ 10+ 13,489 18,159 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,806 64 1 4,752 3,746 
Norway Kr. 365 147-39 373 427 
Poland Mk. 276,001 30 — 267,096 93,756 
Portugal Esc. 785 9 1 784 
Roumania Lei 14,154 4,744 33 14,036 11,078 
Spain Pes. 4,166 2,523 60 4,186 4,202 
Sweden Kr. 532 274 54 572 679 
Switzerland Fr. 733 542 73 763 941 
Other Countries 
Australia b 56 23 41 58 58 
Canada (Bk.) $ 163 165 36 194 196 
Canada (State) $ 269 269 257 
Egypt LE 31 3 9 35 31 
India Rs. 1,733 24 13 1,724 1,718 
Japan Yen. 1,181 _ _ 1,055 1,173 
New Zealand £ 8 8t 100+ 8 8 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,126 3,029 140 2,123 3,559 


t+Tota! cash. 


GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands). 
June 24, ’22. June 17, ’'22. June 25, ’21. 


Total deadweight ......... 7,652,041 7,656,021 7,633,982 
Owed abroad 1,081,771 1,082,505 1,122,758 
Treasury Bills ........... 810,600 310 1,213,362 
Bank of England Advances _ 31,500 
Departmental Do. 156,640 162,146 122,624 


Norte.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. The increase of £80 millions shown by the latter figures 
is nominal and due to a conversion scheme. During the year £88 
millions was actually devoted to redemption of Debt. 


GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands). 
June 24, ’22. June 17, ’22. June 25, ’21. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 177,679 162,684 195,263 

a Expenditure ,, ,, 180,578 169,563 254,887 
Surplus or Deficit ......... —2,899 —6,879 —59,624 
Customs and Excise ...... 64,682 56,443 71,018 
Income and Super Tax ... 53,553 51,463 59,981 
3,122 2,882 2,457 
Excess Profits Duties... 954 954 16,904 
11,500 10,750 9,500 
Miscellaneous—Special ... 12,056 11,651 13,519 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
June 29, ’22. June 22, ’22. June 29, ’21. 


Public Deposits ............ 16,348 16,802 15,297 
Other 115,087 113,156 131,740 
Government Securities ... 49,221 45,029 61,203 
Other 75,725 76,801 85,828 
124,946 121,830 147,031 


Do. less notes in ocur- 
rency reserve 

Coin and Bullion 

18.5% 19.9% 123% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
June June 22,’22. June 29, ’21. 


Total outstanding ......... 295,374 295,611 323,884 
Called in but not cancld. 1,600 1,606 2,024 
Gold backing _............... 28,500 28,500 28,500 
RB. of E. note, backing .. 19,650 19,650 19,450 


Total fiduciary issue ..., 245,624 245,855 273,910 


BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
June 29, ’22. June 22, ’22, June 29, "21, 


Town 

Metropolitan 29,375 30,635 29'319 
Country 48,630 58,183 368 
Total 650,772 727,303 "629 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 


May, April, 22. Ma 
Coin, notes, balances with 


Bank of England, etc... 210,930 212,144 207 11g 
,790,026 1,782,118 1,770,898 
Acceptances 57,369 57,069 63,511 
Discounts 328,527 323,260 307.686 
409,974 396,079 320.247 
© 753,662 763,415 857.907 
MONEY RATES June 29, * June 22, . June 29, °91, 
Bank Rate 3} 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 4 6 
3 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 24-3 7% 5} 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ...... 24 5} 
Weekly Loans 23 2 58 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
June 29, ’22. June 22, ’22. June 29, '21. 
4.393 4.422 3.73} 


New York, $to 
Do., 1 month forward ... 4.393 4.422 a 
Montreal, $ to 4.483 4.47 4.24 
Mexico d. to $ 264d. 263d. 303d 
B. Aires, d. to 443d. 44d. 444d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs.... 73d. Ted. Td. 
Valparaiso, $ to £ «e+ 35.20 34.50 35.60 
Montevideo, d. to $ 443d. 43§d. 41d. 
Lima, per Peru 6% prem. prem. 
Paris, frcs. to 52.90 51.50 46.57} 
Do., 1 month forward ... 52.90 51.50 ae 
Berlin, marks to & .....-... 1,625 1,450 278 
Brussels, fres. to & .....- 55.65 54.35 46.87} 
Amsterdam, fl. to # ...... 11.48 11.47 11.36} 
Switzerland, fres. to £ ... 23.21 23.33 22.16 
Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.12 17.25 16.99} 
Christiania, kr. to £ ...... 27.12 26.35 26.20} 
Copenhagen, kr. to £ ... 20.62 20.67 22.20} 
Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 193 203 222 
94§ 91} 75} 
Madrid, pesetas to £ ...... 28.32 28.41 28.85} 
Greece, drachma to £ ... 147 119 63 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 33d. 4d. 8}d. 
Vienna, kr. to £ ......... 84,000 64,000 2,150 
Prague, kr. to £ ......... 230 231 275 
Budapest, kr. to £& ......... 4,350 4,300 _— 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 720 680 
Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 335 335 1324 
Warsaw, marks to £ ... 20,000 19,500 8,500 
Constntnple., piastres to 730 705 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 973 97} 97} 
Bombay, d. to rupee 
Calcutta, d. to 156d. 15 15}4. 
Hongkong, d. to dollar 314d. 31d. 313d. 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 423d. 424d. 41}d. 
Singapore, d. to $...... 273d. 27 29/32d. 274d. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 26d. 304d. 
TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 
End May. End Apr. End July 

Uembership. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,393,452 1,387,333 1,384,935 
Unemployed 227,838 236,308 231,562 
16.4 17 16.7 
COAL OUTPUT 
Week ending June 17, June 10, June 3, June 17* 

1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 

tons. tons. tons. tons. 


4,350,200 2,681,800 4,440,900 
110,859,800 106,509,600 103,827,800 48,105,280 
*Dispute. 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 

1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
May. Apr. Mar. May* 

tons, tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 407,900 394,300 389,000 13,600 
Yr. to date 1,779,300 1,371,400 977,100 1,565,000 
462,300 404,200 549,400 5,700 
Yr. to date 2,158,400 1,696,100 1,291,900 _—‘1,411,300 


*(Coal Mining Dispute. 
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PRICES OF COMMODITIES TRADE OF COUNTRIES (in millions) 
RALS, ETC. 1922. + or — 
METALS, MINE June 29, ’22. June 22, '22. June 29, °21. ee 
i i Sacsnvses 94s. 2d. 93s. 3d. 109s. 3d. | Country. Months. Imports. Exports. Exports. 
Silver, No 4.18.6 4.18.6 6.6.0 ulgaria = Leva 
fren, Sch pig 9.5.0 15.0.0 | Denmark Ke. 3 275 ‘36 19 
Steel 61.16.83 70.6.3 | Finland Mk. 4 810 718 — 92 
Copper, Sta  (£151.18.9 £152.63 £166.2.6 | France Fr. 3 5,267 5,369 + 102 
Tin, 24.3.9 | Germany Mk. 4 75,814 73,109 — 2,705 
Lead, "  (£27.15.0 £27.11.3 £26.15.0 | Greece Dr. 1 159 
Admiralty 25s. 6d. 26s. Od. 45s, Od. | Holland 4 651 412 — 249 
CHEMICALS AND OILS "337 (107 
0. 0.0 £20.10.0 | >weaen 
Nitrate of Soda, per ton Saved, od, | Switzerland Fr. 2,296 3,140 — 156 
Indigo, Oil, spot per ton £43.10.0 £42.0.0 £35.0.0 | B. S. Africas 53 + 
La Plata ton £19.15.0 £19.0.0 £18.10.0 | Brazil Mrs. = 12t 1,690 + 
Oil, Benin spot ton £32.00 £32.0.0 £31.10.0 | Canada $ 12 
Petroleum, w. white gal. Is. 5d. Is. 5d. 103d. | Egypt 12+ = 
Torpentine cwt. 108s. 6d. 99s. 0d. 80s. Od. | F.M.S. 12+ 12 + 3 
urpentin India Rs 2 74.46* 68.32" — 6.24 
FOO! Yen. 5 931 551 — 380 
om Country, straights “49+ 43 “5 + 2 
: ex mill 280 Ib. 39s. 6d. 39s. 6d. 62s. Od. United States $ 3 692 862 + 170 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. *Lakhs. 1921+ tTo Mar, '22. 


per 480 Ibs. 53s. 2d. 53s, 6d. 89s. 1d. 


No. 2 Red Winter 
per bush 182} cents. 129} cents. 1514 cents. 


TEXTILES, ETC. 
Cotton, fully middling, 


American per Ib. 13.24d. .13.81d. 8.03d. 
, Egyptian, F.G.F. 
wad per Ib. 19.75d. 20.00d. 15.50d. 


Hemp, N.Z. spot, per ton  £30.0.0 £80.00  £41.10.0 
jute, first marks -84.10.0 86.10.0 £25.10.0 


Wool, Aust., Medium 


Greasy Merino Ib. 163d. 163d. 14d. 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 133d. 134d. 93d. 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 73d. 73d. 7d. 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 56d. 56d. 44d. 
Rubber, Std. Crepe, Ib. 83d. 74d. 8§d. 
Leather, sole bends, 14-16lb. 

per Ib. 2s. 4d. 2s. 4d. 2s. 6d. 

OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) —— five months -—— 

ay, ay, 
1922 1921. 1922 1923 
& 

88,814 86,275 403,042 483,720 
43,088 299,616 330,743 
Re-exports —......... 8,965 7,232 46,951 42,603 
Balance of Imports 21,804 35,955 56,475 110,374 
Expt. cotton gds. total 15,734 9,863 76,366 84,811 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds.341,425 145,604 1,538,953 1,058,382 
Expt. woollen goods 5,069 3,839 23,536 28,871 
Export coal value... 5,790 33 25,456 15,421 
Do. quantity tons... 5,057 14 22,390 6,018 
Export iron, steel... 4,825 4,050 26,086 35,379 
Export machinery... 3,053 6,293 23,651 35,835 
Tonnage entered ... 4,101 . 8,080 16,136 14,032 

» Cleared ... 5,104 1,653 21,907 11,718 
INDEX NUMBERS 
United Kingdom— May, Apr., Mar., May, July, 
Wholesale (Economist). 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 
Cereals and Meat... 1,040} 1,008 980 1,195 579 
Other Food Products 657 667 687 691 352 
1,079 1010 1,038 996 616) 
7103 7094 700 963 4644 
Miscellaneous _......... 885 890 892 1,065 553 

4,372 4,285 4,297 4,910 2,565 


Retail (Ministry of May, Apr., Mar., May, July. 

Labour)— 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1914. 
Food, Rent Clothing, 

180 181 182 219 106 
Germany—Wholesale May 1, Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, average 
(Frankfurter Zeitung) 1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 1913. 
All Commodities 585 543, 435 131 9.23 
United States—Wholesale May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, 

(Bradstreet’s) 1922. 


$ $ 

All Commodities ............ 11.744 11.5317 10.8208 8.7087 
FREIGHTS June 29, June 22, June 29, 
From Cardiff to 1922. 1922. 1921. 
West Italy (coal) 10/0 10/3 17/9 
Marseilles cs 10/3 10/3 16/0 
Port Said - 13/0 13/0 17/6 
Bombay ‘a 22/0 22/6 23/9 
Islands 10/0 10/0 12/0 
B. Aires mi 14/0 14/0 17/9 
From 
Australia (wheat). 40/0 40/0 63/9 
- Aires (grain) 22/6 22/6 42/6 
Lorenzo 24/0 25/0 43/9 
America 2/9 2/9 5/6 

mbay . (general) 17/0 17/6 27/6 
Alexandria (cotton-seed) 10/0 10/0 nom. 


1922. 1921. 1914. 
$ 


SECURITY PRICES 
BRIT. AND FOREIGN GOVT. 
June 29, ’22. June 22, ’22. June 29, ’21. 
574 


War Loan 33% 95 943 88 
Do 44% 95 943 813 
Do 5% 1 9945 887%, 
Do. 4%. 1014 101 97 
Funding 4% ... 87} 85§ 71h 
Victory 4%. 89 89 77 
Local Loans . 65 633 53} 
Conversion 33%... 76-5, 15 
Bank of England 242 242 1814 
India 651 653 58 
Argentine (86) 5% 100 99) 92 
Belgian , = 703 70 60 
Brazil (1914) 5%... 72 72 54 
Chilian (1886) 43% ... 86 84 74 
Chinese 5% 96 934 923 84} 
French 4%... 334 83} 34 
German 24; 23 6115 
Italian 331% 21 22 26 
Japanese 44% (1st) 105% 104} 115 
Russian 12 12 144 
RAILWAYS 
Great Central Pref. ...... 19} 20} 9} 
Great Eastern 394 40 27 
Great Northern Pref. ...... 65 66 414 
Great Western —......e.e0+ 1022 103 66 
Lond. Brighton Def. ...... 39} 614 40 
Lond. Chatham 8} 93 6 
NW. 1003 101} 71 
Li & S.W. Def. 99} 29} 20 
Metropolitan 45 46 26 
Do. District ... 352 35} 18 
Midland Def, 654 66} 45 
North Brit. Def. ............ 173 18% 114 
North Eastern 115} 1173 71h 
South Eastern Def. ......... 363 22 
Underground “A” ...... 6/3 6/6 7/3 
Antofagasta 66} 64} 47x 
B.A. Gt. Southern ......... 773 714 53 
Do. Pacific ...... 503 46} 36} 
Canadian Pacific 156} 1544 146} 
Central Argentine 68 634 48 
Grand Trunk 1} 1} 4a 
. 3rd Pref. ... 43 44 12} 
Leopoldina 314 28 19 
San Paulo 128 127} 116 
United of Havana ......... 65 60 61 
INDUSTRIALS, ETC. -- 
Anglo-Persion 2nd Pref.... 25/6 25/44 22/0 
ArMstrongs 17/9 17/9 18/6 
Brit.-Amer. Tobacco ...... 77/6 76/3 65/0 
Burmah Oil 
61/0 62/0 48/9 
51/6 49/44 38/9 
Cunard 19/9 20/0 18/9 
Dorman Long 18/0 17/10} 17/6 
9/0 8/9 11/3 
Fine Spinners 39/3 39/0 35/0 
Hudson Bay 7 6} 
Imp. Tobacco .... 61/10} 61/3 48/9 
Linggi we 27/0 24/6 26/3 
25/6 26/0 18/9 
Mexican Eagle ............ 34 38 Bax 
815 315 825 
86 87} 85 
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CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Capital - . £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund - £3,700,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS. 


SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER (Chairman). Rr. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.I, 
SIR DUNCAN CARMICHAEL, Rr. Hon. SIR JOHN NEWELL JORDAN, 
THOMAS CUTHBERTSON, Esq. (G.C.I.E., K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 


SIR ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G. WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, em 
SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, JAMES MAXWELL GRANT PROPHIT, Esq. 
[K.B.E. LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 


CuigF Manacer: W. E. PRESTON. 
Manacers: J. S. BRUCE anp G. MILLER. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES : 


Alor Star (Malay Canton. Hongkong. Kuala Lumpur. Penang. Singapore. 

mritsar. Ipoh. Manila. Rangoon. M.D. 

Bangkok. Colombo. Tavoy (Lower 

Suet. Delhi. Karachi. Medan. Saigon. Burma). 

Bombay. Haiphong. Klang. New York. Seremban. Tientsin. 

Calcutta. Hankow. Kobe. Peking. Shanghai. Yokohama 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange: grant drafts payable at the above Agencies 
and Branches; and transact general banking business connected with the East. Deposits of money are received 
for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on application, interest payable half-yearly 30th June and 31st 
December, and on Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly balances, 
provided they do not fall below £200. 


—— 
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Sacvaoon Capital and Reserves 
Sanwa <1 exceed £1 3,000,000. 
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@ MEDELLIN 
Bocoté 
MANTA 
Guavaquit 
lauitos + Pennameucg 
HEAD OFFICE: 
LIMA 
1QUIQUE os JANEIRO 62 OLD BROAD STREET, 
ANTOFAGAST. 
onto Avcone LONDON, E.C.2. 
Co@uIMBO + RioGnanoe 
SANTIAGO oo Market St.. Bradford. 
CONCEPCION y™~S AN RAFAEL LANCASHIRE BRANCH :— 
‘ BAHIA BLANCA 39 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
> RELEW 
SANTA CRUZ Affiliations : 
He 10 GALLEGOS THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, LTD. 
PUNTA ARENAS AND 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH ee. 
@ Gaancnes oF THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAR BANK; LIMITED, 


} BRaNcnER OF THE BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA, LIMITED, 
@ Branches of THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SPANISH AMERICA, LIMITED. 
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THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER, 


AND RAILWAYS CoO., LTD. 


RDINARY GENERAL MEgTING of this company was held on 
Ae ay ult., at River Plate House, E.C., the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Lawley, G.C.S.I., presiding. 

The Chairman said that having regard to the fact that the 
factories were not operating for practically the whole year, that 
they were always maintained in a fair working condition, and 
that there had been set aside out of profits dur! Fg years a 
sum totalling 41,047,604 now standing to the credit of depre- 
ciation account, the board was satisfied that these fixed capital 
assets were more than amply covered. In place, however, of 
appropriating out of profits the customary depreciation of about 

120,000, the directors determined to write down the book value 
2f the stocks of stores and materials by a sum substantially in 
excess of that amount. Reserve account now stood at £2,322,859, 
which was an increase over 1920 of £473,520. This figure was 
due to the transfer to the account of the balance of realisation 
of sundry assets account, £968,057, less a transfer of £500,000 
to the profit and loss account. The company’s holdings in asso- 
ciated undertakings showed an increase of £1,220,000 by the 
acquisition of the Renner properties in Germany, of Fontana 
Ltd., in South America, of the balance of the Calder and Mersey 
Extract Co. shares, and of a share interest in an extract factory 
in Spain. A further payment in respect of their South African 
deal was also included. He did not pretend that under existing 
conditions each individual investment was worth its book price 
for the time being; certain of the South African investments 
had caused the board great disappointment. But if certain of 
the enumerated items were worth less, others were worth sub- 
stantially more than their book price, and the board felt confident 
that the aggregate investments were well worth the £2,200,000 
at which they stood in the books. The company now owned all 
but a mere fraction of the shares of the Renner Co., and they 
had secured a very valuable property at a cheap price. 

With regard to the trading for the past year, the sales effected 
fell below those of the previous year and showed a substantially 
smaller margin of profit than for some years past. The reason 
for this lay in a lessened demand for quebracho, and conse- 
quently a competitive cutting of prices. In these circumstances 
they regretted that it was not possible to declare a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares out of earnings. The sales to date for this 
year had been satisfactory. He could, however, say that the 
company, with its associated undertakings, had very great pro- 
ductive capacities. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


London County Westminster 
and Parr’s Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


Chairman: WALTER LEAF. 
Deputy-Chairmen: Sm MONTAGU TURNER, R. HUGH TENNANT 


£33,000,000 
9,003,718 
9,003,718 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL _... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE 


(Slst Dzcemszr, 1921.) 
Coerrent, Deposit and ether Accounts... 


eee 


£317,655,838 


Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Chief General Manager: JOHN RAE. 


Fereign Branch Office: 82, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
AFFILIATED ABROAD. 
LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S FOREIGN BANK, LTD 
BRANCHES IN BELGIUM, FRANCE AND SPAIN 


Every description of British and Foreign 
Banking Business Transacted 


AFFILIATED IN IRELAND. 
ULSTER BANK LIMITED. 
All Cheques on the Ulster Bank will be collected 
for Customers of this Bank, free of Commission. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 


BANK NEW ZEALAND 


BANKERS TO THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT 


Authorised Capital 


£6,154,988 


Do. 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profits 


Head Office: 


DIRECTORS : 
GEORGE ELLIOT, Esq., Chairman. 
HAROLD BEAUCHAMP. W. REECE, 
WM. WATSON, Esq. J. P. UPTON, 
General Manager: HENRY BUCKLETON. 


London Office : 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4. 


LONDON BOARD: 


FREDERICK LUBBOCK, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. LORD CARNOCK, G.C.B. 
ALEXANDER KAY 

ALEXANDER MICHIE, 

Sir JAMES MILLS, K.C.M.G. 

Manager: ROBERT MILL. 


Preference Shares (issued to N.Z. Govt. 
Four Per Cent. Guaranteed Stock - 


&2,250,000 
#£1,125,000 

529,988 

2,105,818 


£6,010,806 


WELLINGTON, N.Z. 


BANKERS : 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND BANK, 
LIMITED. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES AT OVER 200 
POINTS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


and at 
MELBOURNE—VICTORIA. SYDNEY—NEW 
SOUTH WALES. SUVA AND LEVUKA—FIJI, 


THE BANK ZEALAND 
Telegraphic Transfers; Opens Current Accounts “for the‘ convenience of its Colonial Constituents ; 
Collects Bills payable in any part of Australasia, Fiji and Samoa. Undertakes all descriptions of Colonial Banking 
and Monetary Business, and affords every facility to persons in their transactions with the Colonies. 


APIA—SAMOA. 


GRANTS DRAFTS on any of the above places. | Makes 


egotiates and 


ye 
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High-Class Cinemas. Miscellaneous. = 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY “COOL THEATRE IN LONDON" | — a BRITISH IND mumiptio, 
TOLL an I 


NEXT MON., TUES. and WED., 1.45 to 10.30.— 

H. G. WELLS' world-famous novel MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, P ERSIAN GULF, 

‘“*THE WHEELS OF CHANCE” BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
featuring G. K. ARTHUR (Kipps) MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA, 
and ‘*‘ MIDSUMMER MADNESS” ‘| Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. H 14, Cockspur Stree: 
Adapted from the novel by Cosmo Hamilton, etc, 
ALL NEXT WEEK:— — 
‘*H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, TOUR THROUGH 


BOOKS.—Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, new 


INDIA AND BURMA” (Episode Four) Copies 
’ 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Sand’s History of the Harlequin ; 

NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT., 1.45 to 10.30.— 16s.; Lewis the Monk: A Romance, 3 vols. ned, ae - 
ss A Paramount Production Quixote, trans. by Shelton, 3 vols., 1908, 21s. ; Knipe’s Evolution 
WHAT’S WORTH WHILE”’ in the Past, 1912, 21s.: Crawley’s Mystic Rose, a Study of 


and PAULINE STARKE in ‘*SEEDS OF VENGEANCE,” etc | Primitive Marriage, 1902, 55s.; Westermark’s Human Mar 
: iccardi Press, 1919, ; Aphra Behn’s Works, lar : 
Entertainments. copy, 6 vols., 1915, £5 5s. Od.; Merriman’s 
blue cloth (scarce), £3; Byron, Astarte by Earl of Lovelace, 185. 
FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s Famous Opera, | another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s. Od. ; Fraser’s Magic Art, 2 vols, 
“ORPHEUS”’ 1913, 30s.; Baxter Prints: The Pictures of George Baxter, with 
; (in three acts), 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. Od.; Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine 
in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. Od., 1854; Dramatic Works of 
direction of : St. John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 255, - 
LOUIS N. PARKER Debrett’s Peerage, 1915, as new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post bins 
(Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906), Ruskin’s Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, 
ITH a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and | illus., by René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 
mimes, and a full orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. | 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 
BLACKALL, F.R.C.O. Dates: JULY 19th, 20th, 21st, | to find it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will 
22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinées: JULY 20th & 22nd, at 2.30 p.m. | exchange for others. EDwarD Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 - 
Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: 20s., 10s. 6d. and 5s. 9d. John Bright Street, Birmingham. ; 
(including Tax). -All seats reserved. Tickets-at Keith Prowse & ; 
Co.’s or the AZolian Hall, New Bond Street; or the Hon. Secre- Bao: 
tary, ‘‘ Orpheus,” Warwick. YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
. 1,000 words, Carbon Gopy 3d. per 1,000 words. Transla- 
Art Galleries. tions undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria 
—> Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


EW ENGLISH CLUB. 
66TH EXHIBITION, 10-6 Daily. ’ = 

5a, Pall Mall East, near National Gallery. 

OUND MODERN EDUCATION. Every care. Beautiful 

EAN MARCHAND, Recent Paintings and Drawings. Till climate and surroundings. Games, bathing and riding. High- - 


July 22nd. 10—5. Sat. 10—1 


Independent Gallery, 7a, Grafton Street, W.1. est references. For particulars apply The MISSES BAIRD. 


OOKPLATES, Pictorial, Decorative and Heraldic. An 
original design exclusive to each client. Write for particu- 
lars to OSBORNE, Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, 
CUT THIS OUT Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


OR SALE, Delightful New Economic Homes, one and two 
SUBSCRIPTION FORM. storey type; immediate occupation. Company water laid 

on. Wired Electric Light, fitted labour-saving devices, at 
Peacehaven, the Sussex Garden City by the Sea. Lowest prices. 
- Good business opportunities. Freehold land from £25. Write, 
To the Publisher, full particulars free, Peacehaven Offices, 4, Vernon Place, 


The “SATURDAY REVIEW,” || 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, DA Leadon 1s 
LON DON, W.C. 2. ** Very emphatically tops them ali,"—DaiLy GRAPHIC. 


L N D re) N & brilliant beok.”—Tue Times. 
“ Particularly good’’—A¢apDEMY. 

i 

AND By Sir T. COOK, KBE. Sth Edition Revised 


Please send me a copy of The “SATURDAY ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustratiens. 


best handbook to London ever issued.''—LiveRPooL Daty Post. 
REVI EW pest free each week for one year, 60 olen Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 I!|ustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


for which I enclose Cheque for 41 10s. 
iens. M & Plans, 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
60 ‘WEST SWITZERLAND & CHAMON 
6M 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. N. DEVON CORNWALL. | S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handboek to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangollen—Darlington. Lenden— Simpkin’s. Paris and New York— 


Address Brentano 8. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


OIL SHARES. 
Shareholders in “NAKAMUN ASPHALT & OIL LTO.,” 


are requested to communicate with me without 
Date | delay. Big developments in sight. 


GEO. WESTCOTT, 48, Dover Street, LONDON, W.1. * 
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“TY ES 
DE 
Cigarettes 


Cool Smoking 


you are in quest of a cigar- 
ette that is pure and ccol 
smoking. But having purity 
and coolness it must not be 
characterless. It should have 
a captivating flavour to call its own 
—a possession such as comes from 
the skilful blending of matured 
tobacco, and which your palate 
may instantly recognise as desirable 
and satisfying. 
If you ask your tobacconist for 
De Reszke"’ you will get the 


cigarette you seek. 

: TENOR 

: The TURKISH Cigarette with the = 

: PRE-WAR quality. In boxes of = 

10's, 25°s, 50’s and 100’s. 
AMERICAN : 


: The VIRGINIA Citarette with the = 
: TENOR r . In boxes 
10°s, 25°s, 50°s and 100’s. 


st 


J, MILLHOFF & COMPANY LTD. 86 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.1 


THE POPULAR 


“ALL-IN” POLICY 


T is only after you have seen the prospectus and learn 

of the wide variety of serious household risks covered by 
the “ All-In” Policy, its generous terms and freedom from 
vexatious clauses that you realise why this famous domestic 
insurance still stands foremest in public favour. A_ si 
annual premium of 5s, per £100 (minimum po 7s. 6d.) 
provides the most comprehensive cover yet devised. 


Write to-day for full particulars, sent post free. 


Tish 


41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. 
ASSETS EXCEED £20.COO0.CCG 


PROVIDE FOR OLD AGE 


Old age and infirmity with their 


disability come all too soon. 
Provide capital for your old age 
by an Endowment Assurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C.1 


BANK NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817.) 


LONDON OFFICE: 
29 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 


Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors . 


Aggregate Assets to 30th September, 1921 - 


- = 5,000,000 
3,500,000 
5,000,000 
£13,500,000 


- £71,865,352:0:5 


The Bank has 357 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua (New Guinea), and London, and Agents and Correspondents all over the World, on 
whom the London Office grants Circular Letters of Credit and Circular Notes. Also issues 
Drafts on demand. Makes Mail and Cable Transfers, and Collects Bills of Exchange. Arranges 
Wool and other Produce Credits. Receives Deposits for Fixed Periods, on terms which may 
be known on application, and transacts every description of Australasian Banking Business. 


H. MELDRUM, Acting Manager. 
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Printed for the Proprietors, Tux 


— Gerrard 3157, two lines), 
19-24, Floral Street, W.C2; Saturday, July 1, 1982. 


in the Parish of St 


t July 1922 

To ,Our’ Readers 

7 
§ In these days of bureaucratic thfluence on the Press it : 
is more than ever important to have commentaries on = 
public matters which are at once well informed and N 
absolutely independent. 

§ This independence of point of view has been preserved “ 
in the SATURDAY for nearly seventy years. D 
With } heck biased d di 3 

tthout 1t as a check on biased and propagandist pa 
journalism the public would often find it dificult to n 
arrive at the truth. vi 
Fr 

§ The SATURDAY stands for an enlightened con- Di 
servatism, the protection of English prestige and tradi- i 
tions, closer union and co-operation with our partners Ver 
in the Empire, the ruthless stamping out of anarchy Let 
and Bolshevism, the restriction of the state machinery | Di 
to its proper function, and freedom for the individual i 
in his commercial and social existence. Ha 

The 

§ Every regular subscriber to the SATURDAY gives ‘i 
moral and material support to these objects, and ensures 2 
a weekly intellectual provision for his household. A yon 
subscription form will be found on page 46. 

Among the Contributors to the SATURDAY REVIEW are: 

Sir W. AcwortH RoBERT MacHRAY ( 

THE Hon. anp Rev. CANON ADDERLEY Eric R. D. MAcLaGan 

James AGATE G. H. Mair sm 

Tue Rr. Hon. L. S. AMERY W. Somerset MauGcHaM " 

HERBERT AUSTIN Euinor Morpaunt 

GERALD Barry E. B. OsBorn 

F. A. Batuer, F.R.S., D.Sc. Tue Rev. Canon OLIVER QUICK robo 

E. A. BAUGHAN VERNON RENDALL ote 

Proressor T. Borenius, Pu.D. A. G. B. Russevt (Lancaster Herald) of h 

Proressor H. Witpon Carr, D.Litt. H. pe VERE STACPOOLE freel 

HuGuH CHISHOLM ROBERT STEELE diss 

Mrs. W. K. Mrs. CATHERINE STOPES 

A. E. CopparD G. S. STREET Act 

Nancy CuNnaRD ARTHUR SYMONS dents 

M. PRroFEssor J. ARTHUR THOMSON bloss 

W. Have tock ELLis Sir W. Beacu THOMAS give 

W. E. Garret FIsHER ProressoR NORTHCOTE THOMAS 

VALENTINE GOLDIE WILFRED THORLEY in th 

Louis GOLDING Tue Rev. P. N. WaGGETT tac 

GERALD GOULD I. A. WILLIAMS time 

R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM H. W. Wiison into 

Viscount Haupane, O.M. HarTLeEY WITHERS quis 

VioLet Hunt Fitson YOUNG neare 

D. S. 
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